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Fellow Workers: In choosing for 
you my subject tonight such a title as 
"The Future of Labor" I am aware that 
I run the risk of arousing expectations 
that I am not able to satisfy. The Fu- 
ture of l^abor. is a subject with which 
is bound up the future of civilization, 
and therefore a comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject might be inter- 
preted as demanding an analysis of all 
the forces and factors which shall in- 
fluence humanity in the future, and also 
their resultant effect. 

Needless t<> say tny theme tonight is 
a less ambitious one. I propose simply 
to deal with the problem of labor in the 
immediate future, with the marshalling 
of the forces of laltor for the great 
conflict that confronts us. and with a 
consideration of the steps to l»c taken 
in order that the work of aiding the 
transition from Industrial Slavery to 
Industrial Freedom might be as far as 
possible free from all encumbering and 
needless obstacles and expense of time, 
energy and money. 

Hut first, and as an aid to a proper 
understanding of my position, let me 
place briefly before you my reading of 
the history of the past struggle of man- 
kind against social subjection, my read- 
ing of the mental development under- 
gone by each revolting class in the 
different stages of their struggle, from 
the first period of their bondage to the 
first dawn of their freedom. As I view 
it. such struggle, had three well-marked 
mental stages, corresponding to the m- 
ception.' development and decay of the 
oppressing powers, and as I intend to 
attempt to apply this theory to the po- 
sition of laN.r as a subject class today 
I hope you will honor me by at least 
giving vour earnest attention to this 
conception, and aid by your discussion 
in determining at which of these periods, 
or stages, the working class, the subject 
class of today, have arrived. My read- 
ing then is briefly this That in the 
first period of bondage the eyes of a 
cla;.» atc iNrays turned towa:.l [*..'.. p= 
and its efforts in revolt are directed to 
the end of destroying the social system 
in order that it might march backward 
and re-establish the social order of an- 
cient times— the "good obi days." That 
the goodness of those days was largely 
hypothetical seldom enters the imagina- 
tion of men on whose limbs the fetters 
of oppression still sit awkwardly. In the 
second period the subject class tends 
more and more to lose sight and recol- 
lection of any prc-cxistcnt state of so- 
ciety to believe that the social order in 
which it finds itself always did exist, 
and to bend all its energies to obtaining 
such ameliorations of its lot within ex- 
istent society as shall make that lot more 
Warablc. At this stage of society the 
subject class, as far as its own a«P* ra - 
tions arc concerned, may lie reckoned 
as a conservative force. In the third 
period the subject class becames revo- 
lutionary, recks little of the past for 
inspiration, but building itself upon the 
achievements of the present, confidently 
addresses itself to the conquest of the 
future. I» does so because the develop- 
ment of the framework of society has 
revealed to it its relative importance, 
revealed to it the fact that within its 
grasp has grown, unconsciously to itself, 
a (HTOor which, if intelligently applied, 
is sufficient to overcome and master so- 
ciety at large. . 

As a classic illustration of this con- 
ception of ,,,c history of the mental de- 
velopment of the revolt against social 
oppression we might glance at the many 
peasant revolts recorded in European 
history. As we arc now aware common 
ownership of land was at one time the 
basis of society all over the world, our 
fathers not only owned their land in 
common, but in many ways practiced a 
common ownership of the things pro- 
duced. In short, tribal communism was 
at one time the universally existent so- 
cial ardor. In such a state of society 
there exist cd a decree of freedom that 
no succeeding order has been able to 
parallel, and that none will be able to 
until the individualistic order of today 
gives way to the Industrial Common- 
wealth—the Workers' Republic— of the 
future. . . 

How that ancient order broke up it i« 
no part of my task tonight to tell : vrftat 
1 do wish to draw your attention to 
is that for hundreds, for a thousand 
years after the break up of that tribal 
c«fnmnni«m and the reduction to serf- 
dom rf the descendants of the formerly 
free tribesmen, all the efforts of the re- 
volting serfs were directed Jo a destruc- 
tion of the new order of things and to a 
rehabilitation of the old. Take as ex- 
amples the various peasan* wars of Ger- 
man*-, the Tacqucrie of France, or the 
revolt of Watt Tyler or of John Ball in 
England, as being the best known: ex- 
amine their rode literature in such frag- 
ment s as have been preserved, study 
their speeches as they have been re- 
corded even by their enemies, read the 
translations of their songs, and in all of 
♦hem yo*i will find a passionate harking 
back to the past, a morbid idealizing of 
the status of their fathers, and a con- 
tinued exhortation to the suffering peo- 
ide to destroy the present in order that 
in some vague and undefined manner 
thev mhrht re-constitute the old. 

The defeat of the peasantry left the 
stage dear for the emergence of the 
hoargeoisie at- the most important sub- 



ject class, and for the development of 
that second period of which I have 
spoken. Did it develop? Well, in every 
account we read of the conflicts between 
the nobility and the burghers in their 
guilds and cities me find that the aggres- 
sive part was always taken by the form- 
er, and that whenever a revolt took 
place the revolting guild merchants and 
artisans justified their action by an ap- 
peal to past privileges which had been 
abrogated, and the restoration of which 
formed the basis of their claims, and 
their only desire if successful in revolt. 
One of the most curious illustrations of 
their mental condition is to be found in 
the "History of the Rise of the Dutch 
Republic.'* by Motley, in which that 
painstaking historian tells how the 
Netherlands in their revolt against the 
Spanish Emperor, continued for a gen- 
eration to base their claims upon the po- 
litical status of the provinces under a 
f ormer Emperor, made war upon the 
Empire with troops levied in the name 
of the Emperor, and led by officers 
whose commissions were made out by 
the rclnd provinces in the name of the 
sovereign they were fighting against. 
This mental condition lasted in Eng- 
land until the great civil war, which 
ended by leaving King Charles I without 
a head, and the burgeoisic incarnated in 
Cromwell firmly fixed in the saddle; 
in France it lasted until the Revolution. 
In both countries it was not abandoned 
because of any a priori reasoning upon 
its absurdity, nor because some great 
thinker had evolved a better scheme. 
No: it was only abandoned because the 
growth of the industrial system had 
made the capitalist class realize that they 
•field control of the economic heart of 
the nation: that they could at any mo- 
ment stop the flow of its life-blood, so 
to speak, and from so realizing it was 
but a short mental evolution to frame a 
theory of political action which pro- 
chimed tlujt the capitalist class was the 
nation, and all its enemies the enemies 
of the nation at large The hst period 
of that social evolution had been 
reached, the last mental stage of the 
transition from feudal ownership to 
capitalist property. 

Now, let me apply this reading of his- 
tory to the development of the working 
class under capitalism, and find out what 
lesson it teaches us of value in our pres- 
ent struggle. Passing by the growth of 
the working class under nascent capital- 
ism, as it belongs more to the period 
I have just dealt with than to the pres- 
ent subject, and taking up working class 
history from the point marked by the 
introduction of machinery to supplant 
hand labor— a perfectly correct stand- 
point for all practical purposes — we find 
in the then attitude of the workers an 
exemplification of the historical fidelity 
of our conception. Suffering under the 
miseries attendant upon machine labor, 
the displacement of those supplanted 
and the scandalous overworking of 
those retained, the workers resisted and 
rebelled in a mad effort to abolish ma- 
chinery and restore the era of hand la- 
bor, in a word, they strove to revert to 
past conditions, and their most popular 
orators and leaders were they who pic- 
tured in the most glowing terms the 
conditions prevalent in the flays of their 
fathers. 

They were thus on the same mental 
plane as those medieval peasants who 
in their revolts were fired by the hope 
of restoring the primitive commune. 
And just as in the previously cited case 
the inevitable failure of this attempt to 
re-construct the past was followed in 
another generation by movements which 
accepted the social order of their day 
as permanent and looked upon their 
social status as wage slaves as final and 
immutable in the eternal order of 
things. To this category belongs the 
trade union movement during all its 
history. As the struggles of serfs 
and burghers in the Middle Ages 
were directed to no higher end than 
the establishing of better relations 
between those struggling classes and 
their feudal over-lords, as during 
those ages the division of society 
into ruling classes of kings, lords and 
church, resting upon a basis of the serf- 
dom of the producers, was accepted by 
all in spite of the continual recurrence 
of civil wars between the various classes, 
so in capitalist society the trade union- 
ists, despite strikes, lockouts and black- 
lists, accepted the employing class as 
part and parcel of a system which was 
to last through all eternity. 

The rise of the Industrial Workers of 
the World is the first sign that that— 
the second stage of the mental evolu- 
tion of our class— is rapidly passing 
away. And the fact that this body had 
its inception/ amongst men actually en- 
gaged in the work of trade union or- 
ganization, and found its inspiration 
in a recognition of the necessities born 
of the struggles of the workers, and not 
in the theories of any political party, 
this fact is the most cheering sign of 
the legitimacy of its birth, and the most 
hopeful augury of its future. For we 
must not forget that it is not the the- 
orists who make history: it is history 
in its evolution that makes the the- 
orists. And the roots of history are to 
be found in the workshops, fields and 
factories. It has been remarked that 
Belgium was the cockpit of Europe be- 
cause within hs boundaries have been 



fought out many, many of the battles 
between the old dynasties; in like man- 
ner we can say that the workshop is the 
cockpit of civilization because in the 
workshop has been and will be fought 
out those battles between the new and 
the old methods of production, the issues 
of which change the face and the history 
of the world. 

I have said that the capitalist class 
became a revolutionary class when it 
realized that it held control of the eco- 
nomic heart of the nation. I may add 
that when the working class is in the 
same position it also will become as a 
class revolutionary, it also will give 
effective political expression to its eco- 
nomic strength. The capitalist class 
grew into a political party, when it 
looked around and found itself in con- 
trol of the things needed for the life 
of individuals and the state, when it 
saw that the ships carrying the com- 
merce of the nation were its own, when 
it saw that the internal traffic of the 
burgher was in the hands of its agents, 
when it saw that the feeding, clothing 
and sheltering of the ruling class de- 
pended upon the activities of the sub- 
ject class, when it saw itself applied to 
to furnish finances to equip the armies 
ami fleets of the kings and nobles; in 
short, when the capitalist class found 
that all the arteries of commerce, all the 
agencies of production, all the main- 
springs of life, in fact, passed through 
their hands as blood flows through the 
human heart, then, and only then, did 
capital raise the banner of political re- 
volt and from a class battling for .con- 
cession became a class leading its forces 
to the mastery of society at large. 

This leads me to the last axiom I 
wish you to grasp the significance of. 
It is this: That the fight for the con- 
quest of the political state is not the 
battle : it is only the echo of the battle. 
The real battle is the battle being fought 
out every day for the power to control 
industry, and the gauge of the progress 
of that" battle is not to be found in the 
number of voters making a cross be- 
neath the symbol of a political party, but 
in the number of those workers who 
enroll themselves in an industrial organ- 
ization with the definite purpose of mak- 
ing themselves masters of the industrial 
equipment of society in general. 

That battle will have its political echo, 
that industrial organization will have 
its political expression. If we accep, 
the definition of working class po'itiral 
action as that which brings the work- 
ers as a class into direct conflict with 
the possessing class as a class, and keeps 
them there, then we must realize that 
nothing can do that so readily as action 
at the ballot box. Such action strips 
the working class movement of all 
traces of such sectionalism as may, and 
indeed must, cling to strikes or lock- 
outs, and emphasises the class character 
of the labor movement. It is therefore 
absolutely indispensable for the efficient 
training of the working class along cor- 
rect lines that action at the ballot box 
should supplement action in the work- 
shop. 

I look forward to the day when the I. 
W. W. in every district will have a Po- 



litical Committee just as it has today an 
Organization Committee. And just as 
today the Organization Committee has 
to report to the Industrial District Coun- 
cil a report of all work done for the 
approval or otherwise of the delegates 
from the Industrial Unions, so the Po- 
litical Committee will then have to re- 
port to the District Council to ask for 
and to execute the mandates of the I. W. 
W. members. Then when the time comes 
to place an I. W. W. ticket in the field 
the membership will instruct their dele- 
gates accordingly, the delegates in the 
District Council -will instruct its Political 
Committee to make all needful arrange- 
ments, and when that body has done so 
it will report back to the District Coun- 
cil, and from there the delegates will 
report to the membership. Acting in 
such a manner the action of the I. W. 
W. nt the ballot box will be action com- 
ing straight from a working class eco- 
nomic organization, and strained, so to 
speak, from the loins of the class strug- 
gle. It will not be a "reflex," nor yet a 
"shadow," nor be covered by any of 
those phrases coined by word jugglers 
who, in fooling others, become them- 
selves slaves of their own phrasemonger- 
ing. No: political action at the ballot 
box on the lines I have sketched will 
be the direct expression of the will of 
the rank and file of the economic organ- 
ization. There will be nothing shadowy 
about it. as its enemies will learn to 
their cost. 

Compare the political action of such 
a body with that of any socialist party 
we know. The political parties of so- 
cialism arc composed of men and wom- 
en who meet together to formulate a 
policy and program to vote upon, they 
set up a political ticket in the hope of. 
getting people, most of whom they do 
not know, to vote for them, and when 
that vote is at last cast it is cast by 
men whom they have not organized, 
do not know, and can not rely upon 
to use in their own defense. Such a 
body can make propaganda, and good 
propaganda, for Socialist principle, but 
can never function as the weapon of an 
industrially organized working class. 
To it such a party will always be an 
outside body, a body not under its direct 
control, but the political weapon of the 
industrially organized working class will 
be a weapon of its own forging, and 
wielded by its own hand. 

I believe that it will be incumbent 
upon the I. W. W. to meet the capital- 
ist class upon every field where they can 
operate to our disadvantage ; therefore I 
favor direct attacks upon their control 
of governmental powers through the 
ballot box. but I wish to sec those at- 
tacks coming directly from the economic 
organization. I wish to see political 
action by the I. W. W.. not by any 
"shadows" or "reflexes." In short. I be- 
lieve that there is no function per- 
formcd^ by a separate political party that 
the economic organization cannot per- 
form much better, and with greater 
safety to working class interests. The 
argument that an economic organiza- 
tion cannot function politically because 
its structural basis is industrial, where- 
[Concluded on page 2] 



NEWS FROM SEATTLE 



A Letter of Resignation 

WellKnown S. L P. Man Tells 
Why He Leaves it 

The letter of resignation frpm the 
Socialist Labor party printed below was 
written by Justus Ebcrt, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Ebcrt is well known in trades 
union and Socialist circles. He was 
formerly secretary of the New York 
association of the International Litho- 
graphic Artists. Engravers and Design- 
ers' Association of the United States 
and Canada, and was unanimously nom- 
inated president of the last-named body 
at its Detroit convention, but was com- 
pelled by ill-health to decline the office. 
Ebcrt was also active in the Progressive 
Lithographers' Alliance, an industrial 
organization connected with the So- 
cialist Trade and Lalior Alliance, serv- 
ing as its secretary for many terms. 
Naturally, he joined the I. W. W. upon 
its organization, and has always been 
one of its staunch defenders and advo- 
cates. 

While connected with the lithographic 
unions Ebert became a contributor to 
the columns of the Weekly People. His 
articles on the litho industry, written 
over the nom-dc-plumes of "Brook- 
lynian." "Senncfeldcr. Jr.," "Litho Art- 
ist." etc.. achieved quite a vogue in lith- 
ography, one of them, "Artists Pro- 
letariats." causing a running discussion 
between the National Lithographer, a 
capitalist trade journal, which printed 
it almost in full with comments, and 
"Brooklynian." who answered through 
the Weekly People. This discussion 
was of immense educational value, as 
the defense of capitalism and its hand- 
maid, (tomper's trades unionism, was 
exposed, to the lasting advantage of 
Socialism. 

In 19(10 Ebcrt joined the editorial 
staff of the Daily and Weekly People, 
becoming, in 1902. the associate editor 
of both organs. The value of his serv- 
ices in that capacity may best be judged 
by the fact that Ebert held the office 
of associate editor for a period of five 
years, resigning in July, 1907. During 
this time Ebert served as acting editor 
at frequent intervals, filling that posi- 
tion for one year m all. To Ebert's 
editorial initiative and care the People 
owes the long series of trade articles 
which enriched its columns about four 
years ago. The •Brief Socialist Es- 
says" by "James Donnelly," were also 



from his pen. Besides a number of 
leaflets on "Arbitration" and kindred 
subjects, Ebert has also writtten three 
pamphlets entitled, respectively, "The 
Trusts," "Trades Unionism in the 
United States" and "American Indus- 
trial Evolution." He joined the S. L. P. 
in November, 1887. His letter of resig- 
nation will prove of general interest 
and is published on that account. 

"R76 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., 

April 10. 1908. 
"To the Members of Section Kings 

County. Socialist Labor Party. 

"Dear Comrades: I herewith tender 
my resignation as a member of the So- 
cialist Labor party. My reasons for 
so doing arc many and would require 
too much time to set forth as fully as 
they require. Briefly stated, they re- 
volve around one single point, to-wit: 
the belief that the Socialist Labor party 
has historically and logically outlived 
its usefulness, and is now, in conse- 
quence, a party in name only, without 
a sound, fundamental mission to per- 
form. The truth of this belief should 
be as evident to you as it is to me, as 
it is reflected in the complete loss of 
political > power and status, and in the 
destructive economic policy with which 
the Socialist Labor party is at present 
afflicted. The S. L. P. can in no wise 
hope to retrieve the first or escape the 
second with profit to either itself or 
the class for which it stands. History 
is adverse to the former; the determi- 
nation to ignore the logic of events pre- 
vents the latter. 

"Permit me to make the truth of my 
belief plain to those of you who cither 
do not see it. or prefer to differ with it. 

"The majority of the present members 
of the Socialist tabor party can easily 
recall the time when it was a flourish- 
ing party, marching 'On to 100.000 
Votes.' and holding the balance of power 
in New York State. How virile, how 
influential for working class good, how 
confident of capturing the powers of 
state we then were! Contrast the pres- 
ent with the past!? From our former 
proud eminence we have been compelled 
to retreat, until now we are only a 
band of artful petitioners for official 
status, who fain would forget the tri- 
umphant past in the sophistical argu- 
ments against the ballot of the decrepit' 
present. Where formerly there was 
verve and enthusiasm at the polls, we 
now strike an attitude of political in- 
difference and educational determination 

[CdKllMNMlil 



In Seattle there is a large crowds of 
men looking for work, but of course, 
there is very little of that luxury to be 
had just now. There is but a few of 
the logging camps running and some of 
those arc only running one side. The 
large camps (which all belong to the 
Pacific Coast Lumbermen's . Associa- 
tion) arc closed down. This association 
is having a freight war with the trans- 
continental railroads. A few shingle 
mills have started up, but not enough 
to effect the tabor market in that line. 
Since the panic started in October last, 
there has been a slight resumption of 
work. But this last month it has 
dropped off again. This may be ex- 
plained by the fact that some of the old 
work has been finished and very little 
new has started up. Also the number 
of men looking for work has greatly in- 
creased; for two reasons, one is that 
there arc many men traveling north 
from California, and the other is that 
when the shut down started there were 
quite a few who had saved a little of 
their earnings during the two years of 
the "Full Dinner Pail (?)" But by this 
time they have eaten this up and are 
now on the labor market the same as the 
rest. 

We have in this city something like 
forty employment offices, of which twelve 
arc exclusively Japanese, who contract 
for all kinds of Japanese labor, and they 
have three Japanese papers published 
here. 

There is one employment office run 
by the city that is free*, but this place 
is crowded from morning till night. 
Men and women come and stand out- 
side the doors as early as 5 :30 a. m. It 
is a conservative estimate to say that 
you can hire fifty men at any time in 
the day, at most .any old wages you like 
to offer. At times there as as many as 
a hundred and fifty waiting around. 
The other employment offices hire and 
ship all kinds of help around the coun- 
try, to the woods, saw-mills, and rail- 
roads, and in fact to all sorts of work, 
for which they charge anywhere from 
$1.50 to $10.00 for a job since work 
became scarce. 

This is not all; there is a continual 
stream of men traveling up and down 
the railroads, packing their blankets, 
who were broke and could not buy a 
job, but were driven out of the towns 
by the police. The mine operators of 
Fairbanks, Alaska, have been, "with the 
able assistance of these same employ- 
ment offices," sending men to that coun- 
try to scab on the miners who have been 
on strike all winter. The same tactics 
have been used to fill the Treadwcll 
death trap with scabs, until the union 
men have been forced to go on strike 
there also. 

The I. W. W. locals hcrr arc progress- 
ing slowly; it seems that the working- 
men have not yet been trimmed by the 
capitalist class quite enough to open 
their eyes to the necessity of industrial 
organization. We are handicapped by 
not having our headquarters in the part 
of town where the workingmcn hang 
out. But wc hope to overcome this be- 
fore long by procuring a hall back near 
where our old headquarters were. 

Local No. 178 decided at their last 
regular meeting that it would be a good 
move for the different locals to send 
regular bulletins of local news to head- 
quarters, to be printed in The Bulletin. 
This will enable us to keep in touch 
with the T. W. W. movement all over 
the country, and make The Bulletin 
more of a newspaper; thereby doing 
better propaganda with it among the 
outsiders. So they followed up the idea 
by electing a committee to draw up news 
to be sent to the editor of The Bulle- 
tin* through the District Council Secre- 
tary. 

On Jan. 20th last, a parade and dem- 
onstration of the unemployed took place 
in Seattle, under the auspices of the I. 
W. W. and the A. F. L. locals to the 
number of twenty-four, who sent dele- 
gates to arrange for same. The com- 
mittee waited on Mayor Moore and pre- 
sented their demands, which were abso- 
lutely ignored by that servile dignitary. 
However, the city fathers in their kind- 
ness of heart and overflowing with phil- 
anthropic feeling, "so common among 
their class," appropriated $3,000 to build # 
roads and establish camps, outside the 
city limits, to relieve the city of idle 
men. They presumed it to be a menace, 
not only to society and private property, 
hut also a danger to certain political 
interests, i. c., "The City Party," as 
some of these idle slaves might still 
retain their inalienable^ right to vote. So 
by running them outside the city, they 
would be disfranchised for the munici- 
pal election. 

Now a word about this county road 
camp; the men were to receive board 
and lodging and 25 cents per day. I met 
a miner the other day, A. D. Olsen, by 
name, who was forced to go out to this 
camp. He worked 36 days at the rate 
of wages mentioned and also one day on 
a log drive for the city, for which he 
was to receive $2.50. When he got 
paid off last week, he received for his 
wages the following: One pair of 
shoes, one pair of overalls ; for the day 
that he was supposed to get $2.50 he got 
"scrip," which netted him $225; 60 
cents was charged to him for a pound 
of the weed, which he did not use, so 
he peddled this for 40 cents, being all 
he could get for it, besides taking the 
risk of being pinched for peddling with- 
out a license. They were not provided 
with blankets and had to steep' on straw. 
If a man worked from Thursday to 
iclusive and stayed m camp 



on Sunday and quit on Monday morn- 
ing, to hunt a more munificent master, 
he was told he had nothing coming, as 
he had to work three days for his Sun- 
day's board; the same applied to wet 
days and when men stayed in through 
lack of sufficient clothing to withstand 
the climatic conditions, even after work- 
ing there a month, they were told when 
they quit that they were in debt to the 
city, to the extent of several dollars. 

The I. W. VV. locals here sent out a 
call to the S. L. P., the S. P. and any 
other organizations that lay claim to be 
revolutionary bodies, to send delegates 
to a conference to devise ways and 
means to celebrate the International La- 
bor Day, the 1st of May. They all sent 
delegates, except the so-called "Titus 
faction" of the Socialist Party. The 
conference decided to hire a hall; and 
each organization to provide speakers, 
and if possible have some sort of enter- 
tainment. 

The Loggers' Local No. 432 of the 
Lumber Workers arc doing good work. 
They have four delegates out in the 
logging camps getting .the loggers lined 
up, and arc now going to send out six 
more. 

Intelligence Committee. 
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Tramping (in Nevada 

William E. Trautmann. 
..Dear Comrade and Fellow -Worker : 
I left Reno a day or so ago, where I 
stopped a few days. While in that city 
an incident occurred which I desire to 
be the property of the labor world and 
to be published in The Bulletin and 
other papers, if you consider the mat- 
ter worth while. 

In the metropolis of Nevada, as well 
as all other States, the unemployed 
down-and-out clement looms up. I was 
attracted by several large posters 
throughout the city calling for a meet- 
ing of the unemployed, as well as the 
notice in one of the city papers. At 
the appointed time I. with three idle 
miners, walked over to the depot where 
said meeting was to be held to watch 
results. As soon as I arrived there I 
was approached by the chief of police, 
he at once asking me if we were at- 
tracted by said notices. I did not an- 
swer for a moment, having in mind a 

S roper response whether it was any of 
is business where I should go in the 
city. Finally I replied, "Yes, I came 
here to sec what's doing." He said 
there would be nothing doing and that 
a railroad depot was not a public place 
for meetings of such a nature. So I 
said to him, "Is that all you have to 
report?" and he left and walked away 
with his lieutenants a few steps and we 
stayed in our little group with the ex- 
ception of two timid ones, who were 
afraid to be put on the chain gang if 
they did not obey orders of the chief 
to move on. But those two rejoined 
upon the same spot and stood there 
for awhile to sec whether or not the 
unemployed of Reno had courage 
enough to come together, but there was 
nothing doing. It is certainly a fright, 
the unemployed numbering thousands 
with a lockout in the building trades, 
as the Reno association of builders are 
firm for an open-shop town. The whole 
State is affected by industrial depres- 
sion. The Rawhide balloon rose and 
the gas escaped and fragments are scat- 
tered throughout the rotten berg, Ne- 
vada. I will go to Seven Troughs and 
other camps and as usual keep moving 
to save financial expenses, as I realize 
the conelitions, and one is just as well 
in one State as the other. I hope to 
stay long enough in one locality soon 
to again be a subscriber of The Bulle- 
tin. I- feel lost without it. Yours for 
Industrial Freedom, 

Andrew M. Joseph. 

Propaganda In Philadelphia 

A representative of the Industrial 
Workers of the World. Thomas Pow- 
ers, secretary of the Textile Workers* 
Union of Olneyvillc. Providence, R. I., 
addressed the Cloth Weavers' Union of 
Philadelphia, Pa., on Friday, April 3rd. 
He explained that the I. W. VV. stands 
for the organization of the working 
class in order that the workers may con- 
trol and regulate production and dis- 
tribution of the necessaries of life. Pow- 
ers read the L W. W. Preamble and 
proved its correctness by .illustrations 
from present conditions among the 
working class. He clearly showed that 
the form of organization of the I. W. 
W. offers a way out of a system where 
a few have millions without doing any- 
thing useful, while the masses of' work- 
ers who do all the useful work have 
nothing. The speaker made it very 
plain that the I. W. W. stands for no 
compromise with the present system, 
and said that through education and or- 
ganization the producers of wealth can 
establish themselves as the dominant 
class in society. The question of affilia- 
tion with the I. W. W. is seriously 
considered by the Cloth Weavers. 

John Whitehead, Sec. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lord Roseberry of England says that 
Socialism will destroy the empire, re- 
ligious faith, freedom and prosperity. 
His lordship may be interested to know 
that in the United States there are So- 
cialists of many religious faiths who 
differ with him, that we even have 
"Socialist churches," also that there are 
Socialists running for office who have 
no idea of "interfering with business" 
if they are elected. 
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AS TO POLITICAL PARTIES 

•The I. W. W. is the Economic Organization of the Working Class; 
it has no Political Affiliation and is Controlled by no Political Party.* 

For nearly four months the lines above quoted have been carried at the 
head of this paper. They express with an exactness that none can misun- 
derstand the true attitude of the I. W. W. towards all existing political par. 
tics, without exception. And that is what they were intended to do. The 
statement lacks nothing in definiteness; It means what it says and it says 
what the I. W. W. means. That this is true and undeniable is sufficiently 
proven by the fact that since it first appeared, last December, not a single 
member of the I. W. W. has been known to object to it as a brief and specific 
declaration of our attitude to political parties and political affiliations. More- 
over, it is in perfect accord with the Preamble, which expressly states that 
we do not endorse nor seek the endorsement of ANY political party. 

The L W. W. is the ECONOMIC organisation of the working class. 
In spite of this fact, transparent to all whose habit of mind is not 
to misconstrue and confuse, there are those who persist in ignoring it by us- 
ing their connection with the organisation to support a political propa- 
ganda in behalf of the Socialist Labor party. The result is that wherever this 
occurs the work of industrial organisation drags, the minds of the workers 
are confused and their class interests often done irreparable harm. 

It is now coming to be quite generally recognised that the organisa- 
tion of paramount and immediate importance to the working class is, not 
the political, but the economic Even the "Appeal to Reason" in a front 
page article last week said: There CAN NEVER BE any true SOLIDAR- 
ITY AND EFFECTIVE ACTION UNTIL the workers GET TOGETHER 
on the INDUSTRIAL FIELD." This is a result of the educational propa- 
ganda of the Industrial Workers of the World. If we accept this, and THE 
BULLETIN has reiterated it over and over again as reflecting the posi- 
tion of the I. W. W„ then every Industrial Unionist will carefully guard 
the interests of the economic organisation, insisting that it shall every- 
where control its own affairs and forward its own propaganda at its own 
meetings, to the exclusion of all interference in such affairs or meetings by 
anyone seeking to mske the I. W. W. an attachment to any political party, 
or to use it for the purpose of confusing the workers whose interests, near 
and remote, are best promoted by the economic organisation. 

It is only necessary to add that, affirming as we do the primary impor 
tance of the economic organisation, we do not thereby deny the utility 
of the political organisation in its proper time. The working class will use 
all and every means at its disposal, including the ballot, to dislodge its his- 
toric enemy. The I. W. W. denies the claims of any political organization 
in existence to be its political "reflex," and this it does in the interest of the 
workers, in the interest of Industrial Unionism, in the interest of an united 
and intelligent propaganda. The indispensable safeguarding of the I. W. W. 
does not rest with any political party; that is a function that lies entirely 
i of the I. W. W. itself. 



THE LAST WORD 

When we announced in last week's BULLETIN the failure of the much- 
talked-about conference to "reconstruct," or "regenerate," or "rehabilitate, 
or do something or other to the I. W. W., we did not expect that the en- 
deavors of the "reconstructors" would be so ingloriously abandoned as the 
following quotation from W. D. Haywood indicates they have been: 

"As to the reconstruction of the I. W. W., nothing will be done until 
the time is ripe for it, and that will not be until organised labor in general 
offers less opposition to the movement." 

We have not deemed it necessary to verify this; but appearing as it did 
in the "Chicago Daily Socialist" of March 9, there is no reason why its cor- 
rectness should be questioned. 

What does it mean? It means that there is gloom in the camp of the 
"reconstructors," due to their failure to carry to successful fruition the scheme 
concocted in Denver last year. 

It means that the Industrial Workers of the World has brought to 
naught all attempts of the officers of the W. F. M. to emasculate the In- 
dustrial Union movement in this country and make it subservient to their 
wishes. 

It means that the conditions not being "ripe" for the furtherance of plans 
to cover up the responsibility for an attempt to control the I. W. W. in 1906, 
the plans have been abandoned. 

The reconstructing of the I. W. W. was effected when the reactionaries 
were thrown out of the second convention. The organisation has at no time 
had any reason to regret that action. 

It is an astonishing position in which Mr. Haywood has placed himself. 
The time is not "ripe" for him and his immediate associates to undertake the 
program which, as recently as December last, they were "determined" to 
carry through. Conditions not being "ripe," no effort should be made to 
ripen them. And since "organised labor" (that is the A F. of L., which in 
1905 was not a labor organisation!) is in opposition to Industrial Unionism, 
the "reconstructors" will sit down and wait until the "opposition" subsides. 
When the "opposition" dies out, or there is less of it, then the "reconstruct- 
ors" will do something! As a matter of fact the opposition of W. F. M. 
officials to the I. W. W. has destroyed the confidence of "organised labor" 
in their sincerity, and as a consequence there waa no response to the invita- 
tion to confer. Let come what may, the Industrial Workers of the World 
will stand, as it has done, for working class interests and Industrial Unionism. 



let Us Hear From 

the Rank and File 

The issue of The Bulletin for May 2 
will be a May Day edition. It is our 
wish that the paper be made up of 
article* contributed by the rank and 
file— the members of the 1. W. W. One 
condition only need be made: Avoid 
controversial topics relating to the or- 
ganization and Rive the readers of The 
Bulletin the best you have in the line 
of educational propaganda for Indus- 
trial Unionism. Confine your copy to 
about 700 words and take as your sub- 
ject any phase of the constructive work 
that appeals most directly to you. With 
from thirty to forty different writers 
the May Day paper should be made one 
of great value to the organisation. 

Get to work, and be sure that copy 
reaches the general office not later than 
April 25th. 



Industrial Union Bulletin: 

Now that the entire mass of labor is, 
through the development of capitalism, 



forced to look into the industrial union 
form of organization, can you say as a 
point of information whether the atti- 
tude of Writers Kortan and Mrs. John- 
son on the subject is a personal view, 
or is the following from the New York 
"People" (a reprint from the Sydney 
"People"} the generally accepted eco- 
nomic fatth of the movement : 

"The economic is homogeneous— one 
class. The political is not. Therefore 
it is obvious, in order to avoid con- 
fusion, that the economic is the one 
that should rule." 

R CHILL. 

New York. 

Note.— The quoted passage is un- 
doubtedly the generally accepted prin- 
ciple of the I. W. W. and the industrial 
union movement.— Ed. I. U. B. 

Out m Ten Thiasand 

F. H. Alexander, of Omaha, Neb., 
writes that he "believes we have 10,000 
members who can be depended upon to 
raise $10,000 for general headquarters 
to enable us to carry on the grand 
work." His estimate may be high. Who 



knows? We are quite sure that we 
don't, so we're going to give the or- 
ganization the benefit of Alexander's 
suggestion. He is "ready and willing." 
he says, to pledge one dollar. Who is 
the next? 



French Weavers Strike 

The strike at Dobson Badford, Ger- 
mantown, Pa., is still on. The boss 
would be ready for an arrangement, but 
the workers wait for him to nominate 
a committee. We have twenty-two 
strikers, and a good many of them are 
without money. Here are their names: 
Charles Descamp, Auguste Vroman, 
Arthur Declcrg, Jean Braie, Achille'Du- 
mortier, Aubin Dujardin, Florian Du- 
jardin, Alfred Gardner, Eugene Merettc, 
Marcel Merette, Louis Merctte, Vic- 
torine Scharpclle, Paul Roose, Teophile 
Gosman, Louis Dubron, Arthur Clarot, 
Floris Merrier, Etnile Dupont, Victor 
Bayer, Alfred Garder, Vandenberg. 

The union has decided to give out 
some lists for subscriptions for the 
strikers. The French union of Phila- 
delphia always helped the striking 
unions; during the strike of Saxa- 
tnaexon every member gave 25 cents per 
week for the strikers of the Cloth 
Weavers' unions. The same French 
union made a bis subscription during 
the strike at the Local 160, Mapleville, 
and for that of Woonsocket. The union 
asks through The Bulletin for some as- 
sistance, funds to be sent to Jules Mas- 
sclus, treasurer, 244 Stella street, Phila- 
delphia, and to Eugene Capeau, secre- 
tary, 2870 Leithgow street, Philadelphia. 

I think we will have here this week 
Francis Miller. I will go with him to 
organize a mass meeting, when he will 
speak in French and English. 

EUGENE CAPEN, 
Secretary No. 495. 

Germantown, Pa. 



In conformity with the decision taken 
last year at the congress of Woonsocket, 
R. I., of the French organizations, to 
hold the next congress at Lawrence, 
Mass., we have decided, after unanimous 
agreement to hold the congress here on 
May 30th. I will ask you to insert it 
in The Bulletin, but I can already tell 
you that the most important thing will 
he the creation of a propaganda paper 
in French. 

Please tell me if there is any other 
French branch existing except Woon- 
socket, Olneyville, Philadelphia and 
Lawrence, that I can convoke them all 
for the congress. 

I think that the establishment of a 
propaganda paper will be of great util- 
ity and that the moment is very favor- 
able. The economic crisis which is ex- 
isting now makes every one reflect and 
look for the causes of all the evil. A 
paper would come in just right. But the 
great question is, Can you find sufficient 
money? Will you find enough sub- 
scribers to support the paper? I think 
that The Bulletin can help us in this, 
first, by inserting in big letters our ef- 
fort to interest every local to look for 
readers; second, making an appeal to 
the locals for the funds that are neces- 
sary for the project. 

I know this is a little daring, but if 
every local would subscribe it will be a 
certain success, and many others of dif- 
ferent languages could imitate us. 

Now. we never were the last regard- 
ing solidarity in every subject. Local 
Xo. 20 never refused a help whenever 
it was possible to give it, and I hope we 
will not at the present moment appeal 
•n vain. L. PICAVET, 

Lawrence. Mass. Secretary. 

Flynn Lecture Tour 

Temporarily Postponed 

Fellow Worker Elizabeth Gurlcy 
Flynn will lie unable to undertake the 
Western trip, for which arrangements 
had been in part completed, owing to 
the advice of physicians that to do so 
would endanger her health. She was 
'compelled to abandon her program at 
Detroit, and will rest for several months 
in Minnesota, where she hopes to re- 
gain her strength and be prepared for 
active work in the fall of the year. 
Readers of The Bulletin will, with us, 
regret this enforced abstinence from the 
lecture platform of our talented friend 
and sincerely hope for an early and 
complete restoration to health. 

The Detroit News of April 9 gives 
the following appreciative notice of 
Comrade Flynn's meeting in that city: 

"A union not to break the law, but a 
union to enforce the law when it is be- 
ing broken by the capitalist class. A 
union that will enforce the will of the 
working class as expressed at the bal- 
lot box. A union that seeks not to en- 
slave labor, hut to emancipate it. A 
union that is organized on the principle 
that labor produces all wealth and is 
entitled to all it nroduces. A union that 
says there is no identity of interests 
between the owners of the tools of 

Eroduction and the workers who are 
ought by the week to run them for the 
benefit of the few and the the impover- 
ishment of the many." 

This is in part the outline given by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Gurlcy Flynn Jones, 
of what the Industrial Workers of the 
World arc organized for and what they 
expect to accomplish before an audi- 
ence that filled Arbciter hall to the 
doors Wednesday,, night. 

For more than two hours and a half 
this gifted little woman held the strict 
attention of her audience without 
raising her voice above its well bal- 
anced pitch, or indulging in any attempt 
at flights of oratory nor tricks of 
elocution. She talked straight from 
the shoulder and to the point from be- 
ginning to the end of her discourse. 
It was the unanimous opinion that she 
outclasses Eugene V. Debs as a teach- 
er, and is his peer in the matter of 

tersonal magnetism. And Debs is 
nown from coast to coast as the 
greatest labor orator on the American 
rostrum. 

Her outline of the industrial evolu- 
tion of industry in this country from 
primitive to modern methods of pro- 
duction was not only historically cor- 
rect, but devoid of the usual dull fea- 
tures attendant upon the discussion 
of these subjects. She showed an in- 
timate knowledge of world politics and 
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among which was seen several teach- 
ers, lawyers, physicians and commer- 
cial men, all of whom joined heartily 
in punctuating her lecture with gen- 
erous applause. She put the modern 
labor leaders through a terrific grill- 
ing without using a word of invective. 
Every sentence [was only a link in 
the chain of evidence she was weav- 
ing to show their prefidity to the work- 
ing class and their unfitness to direct 
the workers' movement for the "pos- 
session of the necessary economic 
power, which would make the theory 
that an American citizen is entitled 
to life and liberty a living reality." 

At the close of her speech her hear- 
ers surged toward the platform and 
struggled with one another to grasp 
her hand. A big bouquet of pink car- 
nations was presented her in the 
name of the "Italian workers of De- 
troit." Men shed tears as they thanked 
her in simple words, and her own eyes 
were moist as she sank down into a 
chair exhausted at the close of the en- 
forced reception. 

The Future of Labor 

{Concluded from page I) 



as the political party has a geographical 
basis, is one of those arguments that 
add to the gaiety of nations. One would 
think, to listen to that argument, that 
district councils had no geographical 
line of demarcation, that the individual 
members of the I. W. W. maintained no 
households outside Of the factory, or that 
the right of citizenship did not depend 
upon the domicile of the wage slave in- 
stead of upon the nature of his employ- 
ment. Let us be clear as to the func- 
tion of the I. W. W. : That function is 
to build up an industrial republic in- 
side the shell of the political state, in 
order that when that industrial republic 
is fully organized it may crack the shell 
of the political state and step into its 
place in the scheme of the universe. 
Hut in the process of upbuilding, during 
the period of maturing, the mechanism 
of the political state can be utilized to 
assist in the formation of the embryo 
Industrial Republic. Or, to change the 
analogy, we might liken the position of 
the Industrial Republic in its formative 
period towards political society to the 
position of the younger generation 
towards the generation passing away. 
The young accept the achievements of 
the old, but gradually acquire strength 
to usurp its- functions, until the new 
generation is able to abandon the pa- 
ternal household, and erect its own.' 
While doing so it utilizes to the fullest 
all the privileges of its position. So 
the industrial unionist will function in a 
double capacity in capitalist society; in 
his position as a citizen resident in a 
given geographical area he will use 
his political voting power in attacks 
upon the political system of capitalism, 
and in his position as a member of the 
industrial union he will help in creating 
the economic power which in the fulness 
of time will overthrow that political sys- 
tem, and replace it by the industrial re- 
public. 

My contention along these lines does 
not mean, by any means, that I regard 
immediate action at the ballot box by 
the economic organization as essential, 
although I may regard it as advisable. 
As I have already indicated, the prole- 
tarian revolution will in that respect 
most probably follow the lines of the 
capitalist revolutions in the past. 

In Cromwellian England, in Colonial 
America, in Revolutionary France, the 
real political battle did not begin until 
after the bourgeoisie, the capitalist class 
had become the dominant class in the 
nation ; then they sought to conquer po- 
litical power in order to allow their 
economic power to function freely. It 
was no mere coincidence, but a circum- 
stance born of the very nature of things, 
woven, so to sneak, into the warp and 
woof of fate, that in all three countries 
the signal for the revolution was given 
by the ruling class touching the bour- 
geoisie in the one part that was calcu- 
lated to arouse them as a class, and at 
the same time to demonstrate their 
strength. That one sensitive part was 
their finance, their ownership of the 
sinews of war. In England h was over 
the question of taxes, of ship money, 
that Hampden first raised the standard 
of revolt whose last blow was struck at 
Whitehall when a king's head rolled in 
the gutter. In America it was over the 
question of taxes, and again the capi- 
talist class were united until a new na- 
tion was born to give them power. In 
France it was the failure of the king 
to raise taxes that led to the convoca- 
tion of the states-general, which as- 
sembly first revealed to the French cap- 
italist their power as a class and set 
their feet upon the revolutionary path. 

In all three countries the political re- 
bellion was but the expression of the 
will of a class already in possession of 
economic power. This is in conformity 
with the law of human evolution, that 
the new system can never overthrow the 
old until it itself is fully matured and 
able to assume all the useful functions 
of the thing it is to dethrone. 

In the light of such facts, and judg- 
ing by such reasoning, we need not exer- 
cise our souls over the question of the 
date of the appearance of the I. W. W. 
upon the electoral field. Whether we 
believe, as I believe, that the electoral 
field offers opportunities it would be 
criminal to ignore, or believe, as some 
do, that electoral action at present is 
a waste of time, are things we can be 
agreed upon if we accept this outline 
of history I have just sketched out, viz., 
that it is necessary to remember that at 
the present stage of development all 
actions of our class at the ballot box are 
in the nature of mere preliminary skir- 
mishes, and that the conquest of political 
power by the working class watts upotf' 
the conquest of economic power, and 
must function through the economic 
organization. 

A Utter of toijnation 

(Concluded from an* 1 1 



that would be admirable in an organiza- 
tion that is not self- avowedly political, 
but which, on the whole, is detrimental 
to our growth as a party, and so incon- 
sistent in its application (as witness 
our joy in getting on the official ballot, 
and on receiving an increase of votes, 
however small), as to render us, the su- 
preme votc-despisers, fit subjects for the 
satirist's pen. We have so fallen po- 
litically as to fail to realise the depths 
of the descent. 

This Is especially evident when we' 
recall the fact that the history of this 
country does not afford an Instance in 
which a political party like the Socialist 



Labor party ever underwent a revival 
that restored the ascendancy it once en- 
joyed. Such a party generally fuses 
with other parties, in whom its prin- 



ciples again appear in a modified and 
( sometimes) higher form; or else it 
disappears completely from the political 



horizon, leaving no trace of its exist- 
ence behind. Either of these fates 
awaits the Socialist Labor party. The 
membership unconsciously reflects the 
fact in the desire for unity with the 
Socialist party, and the belief, often ex- 
pressed among them, of an impending 
realignment of the labor forces of the 
land. Such being the case, what good 
purpose can the Socialist Labor party 
serve by lingering on in its present 
deceptive state? What justification has 
it for raising the political hopes of the 
working class by its empty pretenses of 
being a vital political factor? 

"In view of the foregoing facts, it 
can safely be said that the Socialist La- 
bor party is at best a noble tradition ; at 
worst, a dangerous delusion, in that it 
is a bar to progress along correct lines. 
This brings us to a consideration of 
the economic policy of the Socialist 
Labor party; or, to put it more accur- 
ately, its policy toward the Industrial 
Workers of the World. 

"The Socialist Labor party believes 
that the political is a reflex of the eco- 
nomic. With this belief in mind it 
aided in launching the I. W. W., and 
protecting it from the onslaughts of 
reaction. For this, its last grand act, 
the Socialist Labor party cannot be too 
highly praised; it acted in accordance 
with correct principles and tactics. The 
Socialist Labor party has not, however, 
had the courage of its convictions, nor 
does it dare to act according to the logic 
of the events in which it has been so 
sterling an actor. The Socialist Labor 
party, having aided in founding and 
protecting the economic organization 
that is to reflect the true political party 
of labor, refuses to vacate the field to 
its untrammeled and logical develop- 
ment. Instead, it persists in being the 
political guide and mentor of the I. W. 
W.— that is, its self-appointed reflex and 
guardian. The result is detrimental to 
both organizations. The I. W. W., 
hampered in its growth by the illogical 
posture of the S. L. P., is compelled to 
serve notice in big. black type that it 
has no political affiliations of any kind. 
And justly- so, for the organic structure 
of the I. W. W„ being industrial and 
democratic, repels any external body 
that is political and dictatorial— that is, 
in brief, not by, for and of itself alone. 
The fate of the Socialist Trade and La- 
bor Alliance will be the fate of the 
I. W. W., if it permits an external po- 
litical body to dominate its politics. On 
the other hand, the membership of the 
Socialist Labor party drifts out of its 
folds, sick and tired of its unhistorical 
and illogical position, thus leaving it 
weaker and more desperate than ever 
before. 

"As pointed out above, the Socialist 
Labor party can never again be a po- 
litical factor. Nor can it be the po- 
litical reflex of an organization that 
inherently rejects it. No good purpose 
can be served by the Socialist Labor 
party lingering on in its present decep- 
tive state. Nor has it any justification 
for raising the political hopes of the 
working class by its empty pretenses at 
being a political power. At best, a 
noble tradition; at worst, a dangerous 
delusion, in that it is at present a bar 
to progress along correct lines, the So- 
cialist Labor party can only prove his- 
torical and logical by merging into the 
I. W. W. and working with might and 
main, as the new conditions demand, 
for the true economic and political or- 
ganization of labor. 

"But I fear the Socialist Labor party, 
as a party, will not do this. The influ- 
ences that mold its thought and action 
arc adverse to such a course; they pre- 
fer domination or destruction to democ- 
racy and development. The history of 
the S. L P. is proof sufficient for that 
assertion. The only' course left then 
is to withdraw from the S. L. P. This 
I herewith do, firmly convinced of the 
rectitude and soundness of my conduct 
It is better that we leave a dying po- 
litical party without hope Of resuscita- 
tion, for a live economic organization 
with promises of growth in this way, 
than wait for putrefaction to set in in 
one, while the matodors therefrom as- 
phixiates the other. No good can be 
achieved by for the working class by 
such a course ; hence my action. 

"I do not expect you to agree with 
me in all this. In fact, I know that 
many of you will accuse me of ulterior 
motives and diabolical designs upon the 
working class; that is the fashion at 
present. You may even bring charges 
against me and have me expelled; that 
was once the fashion, and fashions, 
you know, arc frequently revived. But, 
no matter which of these paths you 
follow, should you not follow the right 
one of accepting my resignation, I will 
prevail until you prove that the S. L P. 
is not unhistorical and illogical and 
without a sound, fundamental mission 
to perform. That is the issue the So- 
cialist Labor party will have to meet. 

"Wishing you the kindest regards un- 
der the circumstances, 1 remain, yours 
truly. Justus Ebest." 



Propaganda Ltsjue 

Pursuant to the order of the Indus- 
trial District Council and the urgent 
demand of the conditions obtaining, 
a Propaganda League was organized 
and held its inaugural meeting this 
afternoon at I. W. W. headquarters, 
with a lecture by Fellow- Worker 
Frank Bohn. 

A fairly large audience was in at- 
tendance and after a healthy discus- 
sion and free exchange of views the 
consensus of opinion and practical 
endorsement of the project was re- 
flected in a liberal collection and en- 
rollment. 

With a full understanding of its 
duty and determined to occupy the 
full sphere of its activity the League 
calls upon all who— members or non- 
members of the I. W. W. — wish to 
contribute their efforts in the grand 
work of emancipation. 

The next meeting of the League 
will be held Wednesday, April 22. 
1908, at 8 p. m., at' No 60 Cooper 
Square. All who are interested ia 
spreading the propaganda of the revo- 
lution are invited to attend and enroll. 
Fraternally, 
m G. H. VAUGHAN, 

New York. Sec Prop. League. 



OUR FATHERS' FLAG 

Our fathers' flag was raised by hands 
Toil-broken ia the ancient lands; 
From Lexington to Yorktown they. 
Beneath its folds, biased freedom's 
way; 

And, cheering, as its stars unfurled. 
They fired the shots heard 'round the 
world. 

The shots that swept King George's 

home, 

The shots that shook St. Peter's 



The shots that crashed the throne of 
France 

And waked all Europe from its 



The shots that sang to priest and 
king 

As only freedom's guns can sing! 

Our fathers' flag! Our fathers' flag 
Fear-stricken tyrants called a tag; 
But hope and justice lived anew 
Where soeY their banner flew: 
Twaa everywhere, on land and sea, 
The oriflamme of liberty 1 

Our fathers' flag no more inspires. 
No more the host of freedom fires! 
No more we see it gleam and shine 
Above truth's splendid battle-line 1 
Where heroes fought and right held 
sway, 

A mob of cravens crawls today! 

Covington HaO. 



THE CRY OF FOIL 

By Rudyard Kipling. 

We have fed you all for a thousand 
years. 

And you hall us still unfed. 
Though there's never a dollar *C all 
your wealth 
But marks the worker's dead. 
We have yielded our best to give you 
rest. 

And you He on a crimson wool; 
For, If blood be the price of all your 
wealth. 

Good Ood! we ha' paid It In fulL 

There's never a mine blown skyward 
now 

But we're burled alive for you: 
There's never a wreck drifts shoreward 
now 

But we are Its ghastly crew. 
Oo reckon our dead by the forges red. 

And the factories where we spin; 
If blood be the prlee of your accursed 
wealth. 

Good Ood! we ha' paid It In fulL 

We have fed you all far a thousand 
rears. 

For that waa our doom, you know. 
From the days when you chained us In 
your fields 
To the strike of a week ago. 
Tau ha' eaten our lives and our babes 
and wives, 
And we're told It's your legal share. 
But If blood be the price of your lawful 
wealth. 

Good God! we ha' bought it fair. 
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Financial Statement 

F or Mar ch 

The foRowinsj b a statement of Receipts 
| land Expenditures for the month of 
March. Any errors or o mlsi io ni dis- 
covered should be reported to head- 
■Barters. 

WM. C TRAUTMANN. G.S.T. 

2 G. Fauser, contribution $1.00 

2 J. W. Leach, received from 
New England States con- 
ference for organizing 
fund 

2 Spokane Industrial Union 
No. 222, dues 

2 A. Bodansky, contribution 
75c, subscription 50c 

2 Richmond Industrial Union 
No. 9, subscriptions $1, 
due stamps $2.25 

2 Los Angeles Industrial 
Union No. 12, literature. . 

2 A. C. Wirtz, subscription 
50c, contribution 50c 

2 Houston Industrial Union 
No. 270. loan certificates 
$25. literature $3 

2 B. Reinstcin, subscription 
50c. literature 50c 

2 Kansas City Indstrial 
Union No. 8. dues 

2 Kansas City Indstrial 
Union No. 8, subscriptions 

2' A. Lindbcrg, subscription.. 

2 Jamestown Industrial Union 
No. 553, subscription 50c, 
on acct $2 

2 C. E Nylcn, subscription... 

2 G. Dclz, subscription 

2 J. R. Maley, subscription. . . 

2 O. Bleschkc, subscription... 

2 W. Adamek, subscription... 

2 W. J. Berns. subscription 

50c, convention reports 

25c 

A. Tfistcr, subscription 

F. Anderson, subscription.. 
Spokane Industrial Union 

No. 22, subscriptions 

J. Loberg, subscription 

G. Sherwood, subscription.. 
A. Lupowitz, convention re- 
port 

3 J. Glasel, dues member at 

large 

3 H. J. Huber, literature 

3 W. E McCue. subscriptions 

3 T. McLoughlin, contribu- 
tions collected 

3 Nome Industrial Union 

No. 264, due stamps 50.00 

3 E. Besselman. subscriptions 1.00 

3 Redlands Industrial Union 
No. 419, on acct $5, con- 
tribution 50c 

3 Phoenix Industrial Union 
No 155. contribution 

3 A. W. Wills, dues four 
members at large 

3 Newport News Industrial 
Union No. 30, dues $3. 
subscription 50c 

3 W. J. Rogers, literature 

3 Victoria Industrial Union 
No. 44, dues for February 

3 San Diego Industrial Union 
No 245, subscriptions 

3 F. Komuvcs, subscription. . . 

3 C Gebner. subscriptions. . .. 

3 F. Holmes, subscription. . . . 

3 W. Gcs« subscriptions 

3 P fl. Lottus. subscription.. 

3 Buffalo Industrial Union 
No. 317, literature... . .. 

3 Tacoma Industrial Union 
No. 169, loan certificates. 

3 Wilkinsburg Industrial 

Union No. 150, dues $3, 
subscription 50c 

4 M. Stodcl, subscriptions ... 
4 J. Johnson, subscription. . . . 
4 D. Rondon, subscriptions.. . 

4 Wm Voss. subscription 

4 Kalispell Industrial Union 

No. 421. dues..' 

4 R. R. Randall, constitutions 

4 R Capiro, balance defunct 
local Newark. N. J 

4 S. Gerard, subscriptions. . . . 

4 Bush Industrial Union 
No. 107. dues 

4 E H. Rooncy, loan cer- 
tificate 

4 Paterson Industrial Union 
No. 152. on acct $63. Feb. 
tax $97.50. dues $48.75. . . 

4 M. W. Jensen, literature 50c, 
subscription 50c 

4 O. W. Sewell, subscriptions 

4 Tacoma Industrial Union 
No. 169. does... ..... . : .. 

4 New York Industrial Union 
No. 95. loan certificate! 
Br. 4 $2. supplies $2, lit- 
erature $3 • — 

4 G Nickcrson. subscriptions 

5 E. Panelslausler. contribu- 



March. 

7 A. J. Storck, loans 

7 W. Skrocki, subscriptions.. 
7 M. Nettlan, literature...... 

7 R. Smith, subscription..*.. 
7 Local No. 33 Cleveland, O., 

due books 

7 J. T. Walsh, dues member 

at large £• • 

7 Vancouver Industrial Untpn 
No. 322, dues $3.45, con- 
vention report 30c. 
7 Fall River Industrial Unipn 
No. 55, dues.. 



5.04 
9.00 



125 



3.25 



1.50 
1.00 



28.00 
.55 



3.00 



2.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 



.75 
.50 
.50 

.75 
.50 
.25 

.75 

.50 
.63 
3.60 

2.00 



5.50 
100.00 



4.00 



3.50 
1.50 

9.90 

1.00 
.50 

1.00 
.50 

1.00 
59 

2.00 

10.00 



3.50 
100 
.50 
1.00 
.25 

15.00 



24.28 

.50 

1.65 



5.00 



209.25 



1*5 



W. J. Rogers, subscription. 

Wm. Cook, subscription 59c, 

literature 50c ' ( . 

7 R. Morris, button 10c, lit- 
erature 30c 

7 
9 
9 



J. G. Schaible, subscription. 

D. II. Schonleber, literature 
Boston Industrial Union 

No. 165, Br. 2, dues 

New York Industrial Union 
No. 59, on acct $20, con- 
tribution $2.05 t 

T. Takahaski, dues member 

at large *• 

B. F. Rivais, contribution 

collected »• 

Brooklyn Industrial Uniqn 

No. 206, dues i. 

H. F. Minis, subscription!. 
Stafford Spring Textile 
Workers* Industrial Union 

No. 433, charter fee v 

A. Voigt, subscription 

P. Cox, subscriptions 

Redlands Industrial Union 
No. 419. contribution W. 
Kopke, $1, on acct $15... 
J. T. Gamcy, subscription.. 

E. Norling, literature 

F. Brown, subscription 

M. Stodel, subscriptions.. 
Chas. Smith, subscriptions. 

P. King, subscriptions 

Jamestown Industrial Union 

No. 365, dues 

Omaha Industrial Union 
No. 86, on acct bundle or- 
der 

W. Grohowsky. subscrip- 
tions • 

Detroit Industrial Union 
No. 159, loan certificate 

G. Tuchelski 7 

Somcrs Industrial Union 

No. 384. supplies I 

Paterson Industrial Unio| 
No. 152. Br. 2. subscript 
tions $1, for bundle of 

Bulletins $3.50 

J. Sebasta, loan certificates! 
Rochester Industrial Unio| 
lb" 



10.00 
1.00 
1.10 
.50 

1.50 



2.70 
.50 



1.50 
1.00 



10.00 

.50 
3.25 



16.00 
.50 
2.50 
25 
1.00 
1.00 
1.50 

3.75 



March. 

12 Geo. Keisler, subscriptions. 
12 Philadelphia Industrial 
Union No. 425, Br. 1, Bul- 
letins sold 50c, loan cer- 
tificate A. Debruyne 25c, 
subscription 25c 

12 A. W. McPherson, subscrip- 

tion 

13 O. Wockman, literature 

13 Spokane Industrial Union 

No. 22, on acct 

13 J. A. Anderson, subscription 
13 I. M. Powers, subscriptions 
13 Northfield Industrial Union 

No. 176, on acct 

13 A. Corlin, subscription 

13 Los Angeles Industrial 
Union No. 12, dues for 
Nov. $12.75, dues for Dec. 
$9.15, dues for Feb. $6.75, 
subscriptions $3.50, on 
acct bundle order $10. . . . 
13 J. S. Mangus, subscriptions. 
13 Vancouver Industrial Union 
No. 322, Br. 2, assessment 
13 Spring Valley Industrial 
Union No. 353, literature 
13 Portland Industrial Union 

No. 92, literature 

13 K. Tetsuka. dues member at. 

large $1. Handbooks $1.. 
13 S. M. Rosener, subscrip- 
tions 

13' Spokane Industrial Union 

No. 22, literature 

13 1*. Norlings, subscriptions.. 

13 Paterson Industrial Union 
No. 152, Br. 1, bundle or- 
der of Bulletins 

14 W. J. Pinkcrton, subscrip- 

tion 

14 F. F. Clark, subscription... 
14 C. A. Carlson, subscription. 
14 R. Baker, convention re- 

14 W. Otto, subscription 

14 G. Fritz, literature. . 



4.50 
800 



tion 

5 N. Sprinchorn. subscriptions 

5 Washington (D. C.) Indus- 
trial Union No. 234. dues 

5 Del Vzd Sp. Karl Marx, 
subscription 

5 H. Powers, subscription.... 

5 W. C. Barager. subscription 

5 BellinRharo Industrial 
Union No. 418. dues $3. 
on acct $2 

5 Denver Industrial Union 
No 125. subscriptions SI, 
literature $4.50. for bundle 
of Bulletins $1.60. 

5 B H. Vail, subscriptions... 

\ J Palf. strike collection... 

5 A. Boesche. contribution $1, 

subscriptions $1.75. bundle 
of Bulletins for Local 
No 6. $4. ..... • • 

6 J. J Duffy. Bulletins....... 

6 G. Nickcrson. subscriptions 
6 Burke Miners' Union, bun- 
dle of Bulletins.. 



7.10 
3.25 
1.00 



J. Valade. subscription 

6 F Brown, subscriptions. . .. 
6 Cincinnati Industrial Union 
No. 6, Br. 2. supplies.;.. 
6 New York Industrial Union 

No. 161. subscription 

6 R. Ottom. subscription 

6 B T. Weber, subscriptions. 
6 F P. Yankc. subscription.. 

6 DuQuoin Industrial Union 

No. 503. Br. 1. dues $3. 
assessment 30c • : 

7 Yohogany Industrial Union 

No. 555. on acct.. . . ... 

7 Kalispell Industrial Union 

No! 421. dues...... .;-. 

7 Wakefield Industrial Union 

No 08. constitutions $5. 

hooks $4.10 

7 F. Bowser, literature...-. 
7 C Starkenbcrg. subscrip- 



6.75 
.On 
.50 

15.00 
.50 
.50 



330 
4 SO 



9.10 
2.75 



7 Snnkane "industrial Union 
7 XZZL dnes $24. subscrip- 
tions $1. literature $9 JO 



No. 51, dues $3.45. sub 
script ion 25c 

9 Buffalo Industrial Union 

No. 43. dues 

10 E Williams, dues mernbet 

at large $1.50 subscription 

$1 • 

10 Kalispell Industrial Union 1 
No. 421, supplies $7, fo» 
bundle of Bulletins $6.50, 
10 New York Industrial Union, 
No. 179, assessment fog 

February * 

10 Dawson Industrial Unior* 
No. 76. subscriptions $3, 

loan certificates $20 ; 

10 Jamestown Industrial Union 
No. 553. balance defunct 

local i.... 

10 Spokane Industrial Union 

No. 222, on acct 

lfj H. Rcigatc. subscriptions... 
10 R. L. Lironc. subscription. . 
10 Wm. Yates, subscription 

cards 

10 J. Kirkham. subscription... 
10 J. H. Walsh, dues Italian 
Br. No. 1. Ixjcal No. 382, 
$10.50. dues Servian Br. 
No. 2 $7.50. dues J. H. 
Walsh $3. assessment 30c. 
dues Dolly Rcid Walsh 
$2.25. charter fee Puget 
Sound $10. contribution 
of Bulgarians $10. but- 
tons Servian Br. No. 2 
L. U. No. 382 $5.50. Sup- 
plies Br. No. 2 $2.25. but- 
tons I.. U. No. 178 $6.50. 
buttons Greek Br. No. 3 
L. U. 382 $11.50. buttons 
sold $1. buttons Br. No. 1 
L U. No. 382 $5. supplies 
Br. 1 L. U. No. 382 $7.75 
10 J. J. Ettor, loan certificates 

sold 

10 Sacramento Industrial 
Union No. 236. supplies.. 
10 J. S. Hoffman, subscription 
50c. balance defunct local 
of Port Richmond, N. Y. 

$9.03 

10 Chicago Industrial Union 

No. 538. on acct 

10 J. Desmond, subscription 
50c. contribution $1. Bul- 
letins $1.50 

10 O. Freer, contribution 50c. 
subscription 50c 

10 J. S. Jensen, subscription... 
11' Providence Industrial 

Union No. 292. dues $6. 
subscription 50c 

11 Seattle Industrial Union 

No. 178. subscriptions 
$1.50. loan certificate G. 
Icke$l 

II J. A Schwarz. subscription 

II B. H. Vail, constitutions... 

II j. C. Sanders, subscription. 

11 San Francisco Industrial 
Union No. 173. Bulletins 
for Feb 

11 G. Arncodo. dues member 

at large 

12 East St. Ixrnis Industrial 

Union No. 174. literature 

75c 

12 J. Harris, subscription 

12 Eugene Fischer, on acct 
buttons sent to Industri.nl 

Council 

12 Eugene Fischer, subscrip- 
tion 

12 Eugene Fischer, dues L U. 
No. 15 $15.90. L.U. No. 46 
$12. I.. U. No. 53 $3. L. U. 
No. 58 $3.75. L U No. 91 
$6. I.. U. No. 130 $7.65. 
L U. No. 161 $15. L U. 
No. 522 Br. 1 $141.15. 
L U. No. 522 Br. 2 $20. 
Philadelphia Musicians 
No. 412 $4.50. Williams 

M. ft M. Local $1 

12 F. W. Heslcwond, supplies 
for Kalispell Ixwal No. 
421 $1.80. dues Eureka. 
Mont.. Local No. 428 

$7.50 

12 Kalispell Industrial Union 

No. 421. dues 

12 Milwaukee Industrial Union 
No. 123. due stamps $3, 

subscription 50c 

12 Paterson L U. No. 152 u on 
acct jf - 



20.00 
1J0 

.50 

4 H 



1.00 
.50 



1.00 
.10 

25.35 
.50 
.75 

7.50 



42.15 
1.50 

1.00 

3.00 

2.00 

2.00 



1.00 
1.50 



.50 
.50 
.50 

.25 
.25 
.50 
.50 
.50 

1.50 
100.00 
1.00 



March. 

23 Somers Industrial Union 

No. 384, supplies 3.60 

23 G. H. Fryhoff, pipers sent.. 1.00 
"* Fairbanks Industrial Union 

No. 422, loan certificates. 25.00 
23 Pittsburg Industrial Union 

No. 215, dues 3.00 

23 New York Industrial Union 

No. 130. literature 675 

J. P. Thompson, charter fee . 
Belgian Branch Textile 



5.12 
.25 
.05 



16.30 

.25 



14 J. Kung, subscription 

14 P. Riel, subscription 

14 Hamilton Industrial Union 

No. 251. dues 

14 J. II. Walsh, loan 

14 F. Nordlingcr. subscription 
16 Blue Island Industrial 
Union No. 17, literature.. 
16 Redlands Industrial Union 
No. 419. balance due $4.05, 

literature 95c 

16 A. B. McCulloch, subscrip- 
tions $1, convention re- 
ports 25c 125 

16 B. Smith, subscriptions 1.00 

16 H. J. Wilda. subscriptions.. 1.25 
16 Denver Industrial Union 

No. 125. literature 120 

16 Hol>okcn Industrial Union 

No. 435, charter fee 10.00 

16 W. Liehrccht. assessment 
member at large 50c, sub- 
scriptions $4.62 

16 A. J. Boland. subscription.. 
16 J. G. Schaible, literature.... 
16 San Pedro Industrial Union 
No. 533. on acct $5. ad- 
vanced $5 

16 E Muller, contribution 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
from E P. M 

17 W. Goss, dues member at 
large 50c, assessment 50c 

17 J. Herold. subscrintions . . . . 
17 G. H. Royal, subscription.. 
17 T. Whitehead, literature... 
17 Denver Industrial Union 
No. 125. dues $7.50, sup- 
plies $1.50 

17 Phoenix Industrial Union 

No. 272, supplies 

17 Seattle Industrial Union 

No. 178. subscriptions 

17 San Francisco Industrial 
Union No. 501. dues $15, 

assessment $1.30 

17 P. May. subscription 

17 E. B. Simonton, subscrip- 
tions 

17 C. Attinger. subscriptions 

$1.50. literature $1 2. 

17 J. Mcaney. contribution 2.00 

17 San Francisco Industrial 

Union No. 173. sub. cards 1 3.00 

17 O. Freer, subscriptions 1.00 

17 M. B. Seaman, subscription 
50c, convention reports 
25c 

17 Minneapolis Industrial 
Union No. 64, dues $3, 
supplies 30c k 3.30 

18 Chicago Industrial Union 
No. 52, dues 3.00 

18 J. P. Thompson, charter fee 
IxjwcII Textile Workers* 
Union No. 436 10.00 

18 G. C. Varcy, subscription.. .50 

19 W. F. Eckhardt, subscrip- 
tion 

19 Kalispell Industrial Union 

No. 421, supplies 5.85 

19 E Nydcn. subscriptions — 1.00 

19 J. lurgens. subscription .50 

|9 Chicago Industrial Union 
No. 85. Br. 2. supplies 50c, 

seal $1 I SO 

19 Geo. Kesslcr. subscription.. .50 

19 Christopher Industrial Union 
. 556. on acct 

20 tauisville Industrial Union 
No. 73. dues 3.00 

20 A. Wcrnet. subscription.... .50 
20 A. Tinfowitz. subscription 

2.50 25c. literature 5c 

50 20 Vancouver Industrial Union 
No. 322. subscription 
cards $4.50. literature 

$175 6.25 

20 T. Crafer. literature 10 

20 Phoenix Industrial Union 
No. 272. dues $7.50. but- 
tons $2.50. supplies $1.50. .. 11.50 
20 A. E. A vcril. subscription. . 
20 G Nickcrs«m. subscription. .25 

20 E. M. Scanovino, loan cer- 
tificates 

21 Portland Industrial Union 
No. 92. constitutions $1, 
subscription 50c 1.50 

21 Denver Industrial Union 

No. 15. dues 5.00 

21 A. Gair. subscription 1.00 

21 J. T. Gamey. .subscription 

50c. literature 50c 1.00 

21 X. B. Secorski. literature.. .10 
21 New York Industrial Union 

No. 58. contribution 5.00 

21 Philadelphia Industrial 
I'nion No. 215. for labels 

sent -30 

21 Buffalo Industrial Union 
No. 43. Bulletins S2. lit- 
erature $3 5.00 

23 Chicago Industrial Union 
No. 52. contribution $5. 

subscription $1 d.00 

23 R. Clausen, constitutions. .. .10 
23 Puget Sound Industrial Dis- 

, trict Coun*il. on acct — 225 
23 T..McLouglin. loan certifi- 
cates 3.00 

23 Hudson County Textile 
Workers' Union No. 120, 
due* $15. buttons $8.75. . 



Workers' Union No. 436, 

Lowell 

23 Redlands Industrial Union 
No. 419, on acct $6, for 
Bulletins and constitu- 
tions $4 10.00 

23 J. Loven, subscription 24 

23 M. W. Jensen, button 10 

23 F. W. Heslcwood, dues L U. 
No. 384, Somers, $60, 
dues L U. No. 421, Kalis- 
pell, $15 75.00 

23 M. W. Jensen, literature... 
23 New Bedford Industrial 

Union No. 157, dues 

23 Minneapolis Industrial Dis. 
trict Council, dues $7.50, 
balance defunct Local No. 
356 $5. subscription 50c.. 

23 W. Liebrecht, subscriptions 

24 Italian Printers' Local No. 
309. Br. 1, Chicago, on 
acct 

24 A. Lilja, button 

24 F. Budgcn, subscription .... 
24 E Muller, subscriptions.... 

24 F. Schade, contribution 

E G. Flynn, subscriptions.. 

C. H. Chase, Bulletins 

O. Justh, contribution L 

Lichenstein 

Bucna Vista Industrial 
Union No. 302. stickers 

10c, literature 90c 

St. Louis Industrial Union 
No. 84. Bulletins 

D. G. O'Hanrahan, subscrip- 
tions 

24 W. Goss, subscription cards 
24 Greenwood Industrial Union 
No. 311, balance defunct 

local 

24 H. Cody, subscriptions 
$12.50, contribution $5... 
Sacramento Industrial 

Union No. 236, dues 

Sacramento Industrial 
Union No. 236, subscrip- 
tions $1.50, literature $2.50 
New Bedford Industrial 
Union No. 157, Bulletins. 
J. Petroff, Bulletins, 



24 



10.00 



.05 
72.00 



13.00 
2.50 



2.00 
.35 
.50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.50 
.10 

2.00 



1.00 
1.00 



80.00 
17.50 



4.95 



4.00 



March. 

4 W. R. Fox, organiser, oa 

acct 

4 B. H. Williams, on acct. . ». 
4 Oliver Typewriter Co., bal- 
ance on lease.. 



31.00 
10.00 



730 



A. W. Jefferis, on acct note 

to Kerwin Bros 50.83 

C Jacobson, stenographer, 
* ending Feb. 22. 



for week < „ . ._. __. 

4 D. R Ginsburg, for week 

ending Feb. 29 

4 G. Wilshire, bill for books. 

4 F. W. Heslcwood, on acct.. 

5 D. Matheson, on acct Ker- 

win Bros.' printing acct. . 
5 A. S. Edwards, editor, for 
week ending Dec 28 

5 D. A. Campbell, postmaster, 

for mailing I. U. B.. ...... 

6 American Express Co., for 

week ending March 6.... 
6 S. Fischer, on acct for print- 
ing Hungarian constitu- 
tions 

6 New York Labor News 

Co., on acct 

7 Oliver Typewriter Co., in 

payment of lease 

7 V. St. John, on acct salary.. 

7 Office expense for week 

ending March 7 

8 C. C. Spotswood, rent for 

March 

8 J. O. Johnson, on acct loan 

returned 

Galitz ft Pabst, on acct 



^printing 



Trautmann, on acct 



15.00 
5.00 
15.00 

50.00 

22.00 



10.00 
15.00 



15.00 
25.00 



10600 
15.00 
15.00 
45.00 



J. H. Ixjonard, subscription 
East St. Louis Industrial 



Union No. 174, literature 

$1. supplies 25c 1.25 

25 Richmond Industrial Union 
No. 9, on acct due stamps 
$2.10. button 34c....'.... 2.44 

25 H. Keiser, subscription .50 

25 Pittsburg Industrial Union 

No. 215, due on labels 10 

25 Spokane Industrial Union 
No. 222. dues $15. sup- 
plies $3, literature 50c. .. . 18.50 
25 Chicago Allcmania Local 

No. 83. dues 1.50 

25 Win. E. Trautmann, button 
sold at headquarters 25 

26 G. Kessler, subscriptions... 1.00 

26 N. Imre, subscription .50 

26 Olneyville Industrial Union 

No. 530. buttons 7.50 

Denver Industrial Union 
No. .125, subscription cards 
75c, for buttons and sup- 
plies received $2.25, litera- 
ture $5.75 8.75 

26 A. Boesche. Jr., dues L. U. 
No. 6 $1.50. dues L U. 
No. 17 $1.50. supplies 
$1.25, contribution C. Mo- 
shel $2, contribution A. 
Boesche $1, subscription 

cards $1 10.25 

26 E. W. Hoag. subscription 

25c. literature 75c 1.00 

26 A. E. Avcril, subscriptions. 1.00 

27 M. Stern, subscription 50c, 
convention report 25c .75 

Kansas City Industrial 
Union No. 8. literature 

15c. subscription 25c .40 

27 N. Elliott, subscription 50 

27 New York Industrial Dis- 
trict Council, on acct 45.00 

28 T. Whitehead, subscription 
50c. contribution Jas. Pier- 
son $1 1.50 

28 Anaconda Industrial Union 

No. 105. dues for Jan. . . . 3.00 
28 J. W. Neumann, literature. 1.00 
28 Denver Industrial Union 

No. 11. dues 10.00 

28 J. Wagner, subscription. .. . .50 
28 Pat ton Industrial Union 
No. 372. dues $7.50, lit- 
erature $1 8.50 

28 Sacramento Industrial 

Union No. 236, literature. 1.00 
28 New Orleans Industrial 

Union No. 38. dues 3.00 

28 A. S. Carm, subscription 

50c. Bulletins 25c 75 

30 W. O. Angilly, subscriptions 1.00 

30 O. Ncebc. subscription .50 

30 I. Klawa. Handbooks W 

30 Worcester Industrial Union 
Nil. 320, dues for March 
$1.50. credit 10c 1.60 

31 Redlands Industrial Union 
No. 419. literature 2.25 

31 L II. Brissendcn. subscrip- 



St. Louis Industrial Union 
No. 84. dues $1.50, as- 
sessment 50c, supplies $1 . 

M. J. Sullivan, subscription 

E Slack, subscription 

G. Delz. subscription 

J. Scherer. subscription 

San Pedro Industrial Union 
No. 533. constitutions.... 

Denver Industrial Union 
No. 125, for stai 
'supplies sent ... 

M. H. Scarlett. Handbook.. 

T. McDcrmott. contribution 

D. Rondon, subscriptions... 



3.00 
.50 



2.25 
.10 
5.00 
2.50 



E Petritz, for watch tickets 
sold L. Rodd re Bridge- 
port strike 

C. Jacobson, stenographer, 
for week ending Feb. 29. 

C. E. Johnson, on acct Ker- 
win Bros, printing acct.. 

J. H. Walsh, on acct or- 
ganizing expense for Feb. 

D. G. Ginsburg, for week 
ending March 7 

A. W. Jefferis, on acct Ker- 
win Bros, printing acct.. 
F. W. Heslewood, or- 
ganizer, on acct 

R. Katz, on acct organizing 

expense 

A. 5. Edwards, for week 

ending Jan. 4 

O. Justh, for week ending 

Feb. 8 

American Express Co., for 
week ending March 14. . . 
V. St. John, on acct salary.. 
Wm. E Trautmann, on acct 

salary 

Office expense for week 

ending March 14 

14 B. H. Williams, on acct.... 
16 C. Jacobson, for week end- 

indg March 7 10.00 

16 Chicago Ice Co., for Feb. . . 250 
19 A. W. Jefferis ft Co., for 

note to Kerwin Bros 50.83 

19 D. R. Ginsburg, for week 

ending March 14 15.00 

19 E G. Flynn, mileage and 

expense New York to Chi- 

20 Vincent St. John, on acct.. 
20 Kerwin Bros., on acct print- 
ins; 

F. Koettgen, on acct loan to 

F. Tleslewood 

A. S. Edwards, editor, for 
week ending Jan. 11 

C. Jacobson, stenographer, 
for week ending March 14 

F. W. Ball, balance loan re- 
turned for amount ad- 
vanced F. Heslewood.... 

D. R. Ginsburg, for week 
ending March 21 

Vincent St. John, on acct 

salary 

W. E. Trautmann, on acct 

salary 

Kerwin Bro.. on acct note 

to Robb & Rogers 158.96 

23 D. A. Campbell, postmaster, 

for mailing I. U. B 

23 American Express Co., for 
week ending March 2l . . . 
23 Office expense for week 
ending March 21 

A. F. Wanner ft Co., on 
acct Kerwin Bros 

Jas. P. Thompson, on acct 

organizing expense 

F. W. Heslewood, on acct 

organizing expense 

Wm. Yates, mileage attend- 
ing New England States 

conference 

Jas. P. Thompson, on acct 

organizing expense 40.00 

T. Whitehead, cxpressage 
on due books 

E. Y. Horder, for supplies.. 

V. St. John, on acct 

Loan taken from dues col- 
lected by New York Dis- 
trict council 

B. H. William.s organizer, 
on acct 

B. H. Williams, organiser, 

on acct - 

W. E. Trautmann, on acct. 
Vincent St. John, on acct 

agitation expenses 

O. justh. on acct salary — 

J. J. Ettor. on acct 
. P. Thompson, on acct... 
American Express Co., for 
week ending March 28... 
Office expense for week 
ending March 28 11.60 



600 

15.00 

12522 

83.05 

15.00 

50.83 

15.00 

25.00 

22.00 

15.00 

1202 
25.00 

15.00 

1370 
15.00 



35.00 
10.00 

40.56 

25.00 

22.00 

15.00 

63.00 
15.00 
10.00 
15.00 



7.95 
10.12 
20.26 
25.00 

5.00 
45.00 

2.40 



2.25 
1.29 
25.00 



199.95 

3000 

20.00 
20.00 

10.00 
10.00 
37.00 
7.50 

10.52 



last week. About 2500 strikers were 
the victims of machine guns. 

There had been various fights be- 
tween the troops and strikers. The 
soldiers were ordered to drive the ni- 
trate workers out of Iquique and its 
suburbs and without warning opened 
fire on the unarmed strikers, while they 
were holding a meeting, and mowed 
them down with machine guns and can- 
in. 

A week later the strikers went back 
to work without the increase of wages 
they had demanded. This awful 
slaughter must have its effect in awak- 
ening the revolutionary spirit of the 
workers of Chile. 

Cuba. 

The strike in four cigar factories, in 
Havana, Cuba, has been settled, and 
hundreds of workmen are now asking 
and receiving employment. In conse- 
quence of the reports of widespread 
distress among the field laborers in the 
western part of Pinar del Rio, who are 
without employment at the end of the 
tobacco harvest, Governor Magoon has 
ordered the extension of road building 
for the purpose of affording relief. 

France. 

The French "Bureau du Travail" 
gives some interesting official statistics 
of the growth of the French trade un- 
ions. In 1884 there were 500 unions, 
with 60,000 members. On January 1, 
1903, the numbers had increased to 
3,934 unions, with 613,657 members. But 
on January 1, 1906, there were no less 
than 4,857 unions, with 836,134 mem- 
bers. Of course, this compares unfa- 
vorably with the numbers in Germany, 
the United States and Great Britain. 
The calculation has been made that 
only about one-seventh of the total 
working population of France belong to 
a trade union.— Labour Leader, London 
England. 

But the French unions are of a mili- 
tant socialist spirit. 

Germany. 

At the close of 1906 the central fed- 
erations of the trades unions of Ger- 
many had 2,215,165 members distrib- 
uted as follows: 
Central federations, socialis- 

, centralists 1,689.707 

Local unions, socialistic, fed- 
eralistic and anarco-social- 

istic 13,145 

Hirsch-Duncker unions, har- 
monizing capital and labor.. 118,508 
Christian unions, conserva- 
tive, reactionary 320,248 

Independent unions 73,544 



$2246.45 

EXPENDITURES FOR MARCH. 



March. 

2 Chicago Typesetting Co. on 
acct 

2 Wallace Addressing Co., on 
acct 

2 Continental Bank of Chicago, 
on acct note for loan of 
tobacco workers 

2 Ida Mfg. Co., on acct 

2 American Express Co., for 
week ending March 2 

2 Wm. E. Trautmann, on acct 



Justh, for week ending 

Feb. 1 



$69.34 
25.00 



50.00 
15.00 



734 



800 

5.04 



$2,178.80 

Notes from Abroad 

(Ry A. G. Sanftleben.) 
Belgium. 

The Journal des Correspondences 
publishes an account of the trades 
union organizations of Belgium at the 
end of the year 1906. The report states 
that there were at that time 158,000 
workingmcn organized in unions. These 
can be divided into the following four 



1. Christian trades unions 31,000 

2. Federations of miners 45,46! I 

3. Neutral unions 29,162 

4. Unions affiliated with Labor 

party or trades union board. 52,491 

Total .....TSlW 

The Christian trades unions are di- 
rectly and distinctly anti-socialistic bul- 
warks of capitalism. 

"L'Unfcm des Travailteurs,". Char- 
leroLPa. 

Chile. 

The terrible holocaust of death reaped 
by the nitrate strikers at Iqukrae, Chile, 
last December Is made known by the 
arrival of a steamer at San Francisco 



Total 2215,165 

In 37 trades, 118,908 women were 
trades unions members in 1906, an in- 
crease of 44,497 compared with the 
previous year. Of these woman trades 
unionists there were employed in the 
textile industry 37,020, in the metal 
trades 13,305, in the tobacco industry 
12^83, in factories 10736, in the print- 
ing auxiliary trades 6360— "Wahrheit," 
Milwaukee. 

Hungary. 

On March 9th a great number of 
socialists assembled in front of the 
building of the party paper "Neps- 
zara," marching from there to public 
buildings in a demonstration for uni- 
versal and equal sufferage. The police 
dispersed the crowds and made many 
arrests. 

On March 15 these demonstrations 
were repeated on' a larger scale but 
stopped before the public buildings 
were reached. The crowd was em- 
bittered. Shots fired by unknown 
parties initiated a terrific struggle with 
the police, the demonstrators defend- 
ing themselves with paving stones. 
Three policemen were gravely wound- 
ed. Mounted policemen dispersed the 
crowd, making many arrests. The 
chief of police states that he gave 
orders to proceed ruthlessly in the 
.future, and that upon his instructions 
the demonstrations had been stopped 
because the workingmcn had not ap- 
plied for permits to parade. 

Japan. 

According to government statistics 
of the year 1904 out of 526,000 workers 
employed in the great industries not 
less than 318,200 were women, of 
which 34,000 were under the age of 
11 years, and we need not wonder 
that the majority of Japanese indus- 
trial- cities bear the name of "she- 
towns." On the home industries the 
figures are still more appalling, there 
being employed 594,000 women against 
23,000 men. 

In the match factories wages are 17 
cents a day; in the manufacture of 
lithographs 18 cents a day for the 
women. For men wages are not high- 
er than 23 cents a day after the wages 
had risen 20 per cent since the vic- 
tory over Russia. 

But the socialists are busy organ- 
izing.— L'Uninn des Travilleurs, Char- 
Icroi, Pa. 

Russia. 

From November 1, 1907, to February 
15. 1908, the district court martial of 
Warsaw pronounced 110 death sen- 
tences, of which 89 were executed. Re- 
member that this is only one city of the 
Russian empire. 

Associated Press dispatches from St. 
Petersburg, dated March 19, report 
that Maria Spiridinova succeeded in es- 
caping from Siberia and is now either 
in Australia or New Zealand. Read- 
ers of our paper will remember that 
she executed one of the worst and 
most fiendish bloodhounds of the Rus- 
sian autocracy, Lushcnovsky, chief of 
police of Tamboy; that she was shame- 
fully tortured and outraged by two 
police officers, and in Akatui. Siberia, 
ill-treated by a high official in the 
mines, an three torturers being ex- 
ecuted afterwards for their deeds by 
terrorists; that her transportation to 
Siberia was a triumphal march, the 
hearts of all the oppressed being with 
her. We hope the news is true. 

fey Day Cettratkw 

Under the auspices of Local 236. I. 
W. W., of Sacramento, CaL, an enter- 
tainment and dance will be given at 
Forester's Hall, T St., between 7th 
and 8th, on Saturday, May 2nd, at 8 
p. m. Tickets. 25 cents. All prole- 
tarians are hereby extended a cordial 
and hearty invitation, to participate fat 
this celebration and a most enjoyable 
evening I* Assured to all Who attend. 
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A Plan for More 

Effective Propaganda 



A revolutionary organization such 
the Industrial Workers of the World, 
that is out for the emancipation of the 
working class from wage slavery, must 
be thoroughly sound, teaching those eco- 
nomic truths which alone can form » 
sure foundation for correct methods .„ 
bring about the solidarity of the work- 
ing class. The organized method of do- 
ing this is what we should consider. 
We have organizers going about the 
country trying to organize the workers 
they are sent into a state or city for i. 
week or two; they get a local organized 
in some industry, then they are oft to 
some other state with the same result. 
And so on all along the line. As they 
go along locals that have not been well 
drilled into understanding what the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World means 
and what their economic condition is, 
their relation to the capitalist class— in 
fact, the nature of the class struggle- 
arc not very long before they drop out 
again. Now, to make this work of 
the organizer effective there must be 
some system of following it up. Eco 
nomic classes should be encouraged ir. 
the locals and branches to get a correct 
light on the capitalist system. This in 
turn would produce intelligent men and 
women and make them firm on the bed- 
rock underlying . the principle of the 
I. W. W. With the members trained in 
this manner we would have men and 
women who would know how and what 
to talk about. Then they would be 
ready to propagate the principles of the 
organiznlion. Having the knowledge, it 
would be easy to develop speakers. By 
the way. I know also that it is not the 
sneaker that brings the audience, but 
that the audience is got together by 
the steady work and plugging of the 
rank and file. The speaker, if he does 
not understand the basic principles, can 
drive the audience away by propounding 
all sorts of nonsense and pocketing the 
revolutionary idea. What more miser- 
able sight is there than to have one 
speaker propagating sound revolutionary 
doctrines and then the next one to be 
holding forth with a cargo of "pure and 
simple" dope, instead of a clear and 
concise exposition of our position. We 
can expect no progress with a working 
class audience under such treatment. 

Without the proper training in un- 
derstanding our material development, 
a speaker may by using a few high- 
sounding revolutionary phrases pass on 
and proceed to mullilatc it by a round 
of reform nostrums, instead of enlight- 
ening the workers on tneir economic 
position. This kind of propaganda will 
build up "muddlc-hcads" instead of a 
class-conscious revolutionary body. 
Imagine six different airs of music put 
into the phonograph at the same time 
to take impression on the delicate cylin- 
der or plate, as the case may be. What 
will be the record on putting the ma- 
chine in motion? You can liken this 
delicate cylinder with the delicate brain 
of the workers, and after pounding 
away at them with speakers and organ- 
isers with all sorts of personal notions 
and ideas of the capitalist system and 
the socialist commonwealth, you will 
get an impression which will equal the 
record illustrated above on the phono- 
graph. This must inevitably result if 
the speakers and organizers are not 
well grounded on the revolutionary, ma- 
terialistic basis, and land the working 
class in a Paris commune disaster. What 
die workers want is something different 
to the clap-trap that has been peddled 
out to them by sentimentalist reformers 
and opportunists and the like. I he 
working class, after being coaxed to 
come to meetings to listen to revolu- 
tionary doctrines of the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World, then to sit and listen 
to the clap-trap and stale arguments of 
a reformer or opportunist, he certainly 
must come to the conclusion that he did 
not need to come to the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World to get that kind of 
stuff. The organizations that we want 
to draw him away from can supply all 
needs. The consequence is he keeps 
away from our meetings, as there is 
nothing new to attract his attention. 

The following plan, as part of the 
methods referred to, will be submitted 
to the delegates from locals in the New 
England states, who meet in conference 
on April 19th in Textile Hall, Olncy- 
ville. Providence, R. I. : .... . 

\ central committee should be formed, 
who could get all the members' names 
who arc able to take the platform and 
organize a lecture list for say a given 
territory or state; or if the state should 
In- geographically large, then it could 
lie cut up into so many divisions, each 
division having locals that would be 
supplied with a speaker every Sunday. 
A speaker could be put, say, in one 
town or city one Sunday, wherever 
there was a local, and in another city 
the following Sunday, and so on for the 
month. The lecture list would be made 
up every month by fhc central commit- 
tee, who would have a full list of speak- 
ers and would send a list to every local, 
so that the members could know just 
where the speakers were put down for 
and who was down for their own local 
or branch for the four or five Sundays 
in the month. When the list for the 
coming month is to be made out, the 
secretary writes the speakers, asking 
what dates they will fill. When the lists 
are ready a copy should be sent to every 
speaker listed, so that they can prepare 
themselves for the dates named for 
them. The secretary of locals to learn 
what their subject is. stating time and 
place of meeting, and in return get the 
time of train or car upon which they 
will come, so that a fellow worker ap- 
pointed by the local can meet them on 
arrival, the local to take each speaker 
in hand and pay their expenses. When 
a speaker is not desired or other ar- 
rangements are made, the secretary of 
the local to notify him (the speaker) to 
that effect. On the list a space or col- 
umn could be provided for the names 
and addresses of the speakers. A sample 
list as outlined will be presented at the 
conference. JOHN W. LEACH, 
Sec'y-Treas. New England Central Com- 
mittee. 



Propaganda Across the Seas 

. At an important meeting in behalf of 
Industrial Unionism at Wallsend, Eng- 
land, R. N. Tyas. of Newcastle, deliv- 
ered the principal address, from which 
we take the following extracts : 

"The worker* are beginning to realize 
that their craft onions are practically 
osefess as weapons to fight the masters 
with, and the question of 



Unionism is consequently rapidly be- 
coming the topic of the hour. While 
two sections of . the workers quarrel over 
who should do a certain piece of work, 
the masters score over both. It is 
folly to expect victory in strikes unless 
organized like the employers. At one 
time carpenters were employed by a car- 
penter, plumbers by a plumber, joiners 
by a joiner, etc., etc., but now many 
trades work together in the same fac- 
tory for one master who is neither car- 
penter, joiner, nor any other trades- 
man. Conditions have greatly changed, 
the workers now being regarded as just 
so many hands. At the present mo- 
ment the engineers of this district are 
out on strike, and at Elswick Ordnance 
Works the strikers are busy looking for 
non-union blacklegs.. This is not so at 
the shipyard next door, for although 
several engineers arc working there, 
they belong to another union, and so arc 
not considered blacklegs. You know 
well that often work which cannot be 
done in the strikc-aflcctcd area is done 
by members of the same union that is 
not on strike in another part of the 
cotmtry. This is absurd. 1 radc union- 
ists blackleg their fellow-members more 
effectively than non-unionists, and so 
materially help to defeat them. The 
ideals of the craft unions of today arc 
entirely wrong. They believe in and act 
up to the ideal that the interests of 
capital and labor are identical. The 
fundamental idea of Industrial Union- 
ism is that the interests of the capital- 
ists and the workers arc diametrically 
opposed ami can never be reconciled. 
Your leaders who advocate this iden- 
tity of interest ticfwecn you and your 
masters cither do not know their busi- 
ness or arc betraying you. The only 
true unionist is the one who is or- 
ganized to obtain complete freedom 
from wage-slavery, for himself and all 
others. This freedom will never be 
obtained so long as land and capital 
arc privately owned. The final object 
of the new unionism is to take over 
and hold the means whereby you live, 
and use them to provide amply for all, 
instead of, as today, to support idlers 
in luxury. By the invention of new 
machines the artisan is rapidly being 
ilisplaccd by the skilled laborer, and the 
skilled laliorer in turn will be replaced 
by women and children. Machines arc 
more reliable than human beings, for 
they don't drink, smoke, or get married, 
and so arc preferred by your employers. 
The employers can only do what you 
allow them to do, and when the work- 
ers want more, then they will get 
more. Also, what you gain he loses. 
Why do you permit a few men to say 
when and how you shall wOrk? You 
cannot hope to destroy poverty until 
you make up your mind to do away 
with your millionaires. The workers 
do not receive their wages from the 
capitalists; quite the contrary, for they 
pay the capitalists handsomely to rob 
them. Your master sells that which 
you produce, and with the money re- 
ceived gives back a portion of your 
wealth to you in the shape of wages, 
provides for depreciation, insurance, 
etc.. ami then pockets the remainder. 
At one time you used to fight your own 
battles, but now it is the fashion for 
your secretaries to do so for you. Arbi- 
tration is like playing with loaded dice. 
The workers of Australia have found 
that it is always the masters who benefit 
by it, that is if there is any benefit ob- 
tained. Labor can only get what it can 
force from the masters. This is being 
realized by the men in Australia, who 
arc now desirous of abolishing the ar- 
bitration courts. Sec that you do not 
omit to take advantage of the experi- 
ence gained by your fellows in other 
countries. The conditions arc practic- 
ally the same in all civilised countries— 
the class war going on in each making 
the cause of the workers an interna- 
tional one. The capitalist docs not care 
if the worker he sweats is an English- 
man, a Chinaman, a lew, a Christian, or 
atheist, or a man of any other nation- 
ality or creed, so why should the work- 
ers be divided along these lines when 
resisting his encroachments? At the 
present time if strikers arc troublesome, 
the „thc soldiers arc ordered out to 
shoot them down, and very little is said 
against it. Order must be kept. If the 
Industrial Union were an accomplished 
fact, then any attempt to do so would be 
met by the railway men refusing to 
carry the soldiers, and, if necessary, 
stopping work altogether. If this did 
not suffice, then the miners would stop 
producing coal, the gas-workers gas, 
etc., etc., and the Government, in order 
to prevent civil war, would force the 
employer to grant the demands of the 
men. As the Union got stronger, it 
would replace the foremen appointed by 
the masters by ones appointed by the 
men in the respective factories. Then, 
later on, the men would refuse to work 
for masters, and would lock them out. 
In the new Union officials will not be 
paid salaries sufficient to lift them out 
of the working class, that is. as long 
as classes exist. Members of Parlia- 
ment can get nothing for you until such 
time as you arc in a position to do with- 
out their help. The work of revolution- 
aries in Parliament should be purely 
destructive, with the aim of destroying 
the political machine altogether. Under 
the new conditions the masters will be 
treated more kindly than thev treat 
the workers today, for they will have 
the right to share equally with all others 
all the advantages of the new society, 
and will have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they are no longer parasites. 
If the principles of Industrial Unionism 
arc acted upon by the workers, then the 
future will have in store a finer and 
nobler society than the world has yet 
seen." 



Resolutions Adopted 

by Industrial Workers 

At a special meeting of Textile Work- 
ers' Industrial Union No. 157. held in 
South End Hall. New Bedford, Mass., 
April 5. the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted : 

"Whereas. The textile workers of 
New Bedford have received notice 
from the manufacturers that a 10 per 
cent cut-down in wages will take ef- 
fect on April 13th: and 

"Whereas, We of the above named 
union, in special meeting assembled, do 
condemn in unmeasured terms the ar- 
bitrary conduct of the aforesaid 'manu- 
facturers, especially so soon after the 
most prosperous period in the history 
of the textile industry, at a time when 
mills have been' pat up in large num- 
bers, and new equipment added to exist- 
ing plants; and 



"Whereas, We, the textile workers, 
have received no share in this pros- 
perity, for when we receive an advance 
in wages the price of the necessaries 
of life have risen out of all proportion 
to the increase in wages; and 

"Whereas, We deplore the fact that 
the existing form of trade or craft or- 
ganization is impotent to check the con- 
tinued encroachments of the capitalist 
class upon the rights of the workers; 
and 

"Whereas, These commercial crises 
by their almost periodical recurrence 
put on trial more threateningly the ex- 
istence of our present society— in these 
crises, there breaks out an epidemic 
that in all earlier epochs would have 
seemed an absurdity, i. e., the epidemic 
of overproduction, we suddenly find our- 
selves confronted by a state resembling 
semi-barbarism, it appears as if a fam- 
ine, a universal war of devastation, 
had cut off every means of subsistence. 
'Industry is paralyzed.' And why? Be- 
cause too much has been produced, peo- 
ple lack shoes when the storehouses arc 
filled to overflowing. The workers lack 
food when it is allowed to rot on the 
plains, and is destroyed in all manner 
of means, and destroyed simply so as 
to command a profit ; and 

"Whereas, Modern industry has con- 
verted the small workshop into a great 
factory of the industrial capitalist, 
masses of workers arc organized into a 
vast industrial army; and 

"Whereas, The modern workingman 
instead of rising with the progress of 
industry, sinks deeper and deeper, he 
becomes prematurely old, due to the 
excessive and ever-increasing speed of 
the machine of which he is becoming 
a part; and 

"Whereas, In every industrial epoch 
the prevailing mode of production and 
exchange, and the social organization 
necessarily following from it, form a 
base upon which is built up, and from 
which alone can be explained, the po- 
litical, moral and intellectual condi- 
tion of that epoch; and 

"Whereas, In proportion as capital- 
ism is developed by improved meth- 
ods of production, in the same propor- 
tion so is the worker, who lives only 
so long as he finds work, and finds 
work only so long as his labor in- 
creases capital, and as a consequence 
the worker must sell his labor power 
precisely in the same manner as any 
other commodity is bought and sold, 
and is therefore exposed to all the 
fluctuations of supply and demand; 
and 

"Whereas, In spite of all that has 
been said and written about the inden- 
tity of interests of capital and labor, 
the cold, hard fact remains that the 
history of all previous society is the 
history of class struggles. 'Freeman 
ami slave,' 'patrician and slave,' 'lord 
and serf.' 'guild-master and journey- 
man,' oppressor and oppressed, stand 
in constant conflict, sometimes hidden, 
now open, a fight that each time ends 
in a revolutionary reconstruction of 
society at large — or in the common 
ruin of the contending classes; 

"Therefore, be it resolved, that we do 
earnestly invite all labor organizations, 
and moral reformers who have the ma- 
terial and moral welfare of the working 
class at heart, to extend their co-opera- 
tion to the I. W. W. in helping to build 
up an economic organization of labor, 
with the object of controlling industry 
in the interests of the producers alone. ' 



Somewhat Retrospective 

Hilquit on the I. W. W. 

Following is an extract from the 
report of the Socialist Party of 
America to the International Social- 
ist Congress held last August at 
Stuttgart, Germany, and signed by 
Morris Hilquit, delegate, and by J. 
Mahlon Barnes, National Secretary 
S. P. of America. It is translated 
from the French edition of "Reports" 
published by the secretary of the In- 
ternational Socialist Bureau: 

•'The conflicts (jurisdiction squab- 
bles) of these elements of the Feder- 
ation and the conservative attitude of 
its leaders led finally to the formation 
of a rival body of organized labor— 
the Industrial Workers of the World. 

"The formation of the I. W. W. is 
one of the most interesting of recent 
experiments in the organized labor 
movement. It was born in a secret 
conference held in Chicago at the be- 
ginning of January, 1905. At that 
conference were present about twen- 
ty-five persons. The greater number 
of them were officials of trades 
unions, not affiliated with the A. F. 
of L., together with some eminent 
Socialists having no connection with 
trades unions. 

"The deliberations of this confer- 
ence resulted in the publication of a 
Manifesto to the working class of 
America, which may be regarded as 
the declaration of principles of the 
new movement. 

(Here Hilquit quotes part of 
Manifesto.) 

"The Manifesto concludes with a 
Vill for a convention to establish a 
.lew organization based upon these 
principles; and was signed by the 
members of the secret conference anr? 
by several other persons well known 
in the labor union movement of the 
jountry, notably, the last presidential 
candidate of the Socialist Party, Eu- 
gene V. Debs. 

"The convention called by the 
Manifesto assembled in Chicago June 
27, 1905, and was somewhat of a dis- 
appointment to the initiators of the 
movement. The expected secession of 
certain national unions from the -A. 
F. of L. did not take place. Of the 
212 delegates participating in the con- 
vention five represented the Western 
Federation of Miners, with 27,000 
members; seven represented the 
American Labor Union, a federated 
body of trades unions confined al- 
most entirely to the extreme west, 
with 16.780 members, and two dele- 
gates, the United Metal Workers' In- 
ternational Union, with 3,000 mem- 
bers. None of these organizations 
were affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
Most of the remaining delegates rep- 
resented small local organizations, 
one-sixteenth of the delegates repre- 
sented themselves only. 

"But what the convention lacked in 
numbers and strength it made up for 
in enthusiasm. During their eleven 
days' deliberations the delegates sub- 
jected the methods of existing trades 
unions to searching criticism, ap- 
proved all the points and all the basic 



principles of the Manifesto; formed a 
new organzation under the grandilo- 
quent title of the Industrial Workers 
of the World, elected their officials 
and adopted their constitution. 

[Here (on page 29) the form of 
organization is briefly described]. 

"During the first year of its exist- 
ence the I. W. W. made progress, 
slow but constant, and at the second 
annual convention, held in Septem- 
ber, 1906, the general president, Chas. 

0. Sherman, could show in his report 
a considerable increase of member- 
ship. But the progress of the new 
movement was suddenly arrested by 
internal conflict. 

"Among the organizations present 
at the formation of the I. W. W. were 
the remnants of the Socialist Trade 
and Labor Alliance — the bastard child 
of the Socialist Labor Party — whose 
membership had been reduced in 
number to 1,400 individuals (accord- 
ing to its delegates), to 600 (accord- 
ing to other advices). The S. F. and 
L. A. has won the record of having 
caused more disputes and more 
schisms in the ranks of the Solialist 
and Labor movements of America 
these last few years than has any 
other organization; and its adhesion 
to the movement has been fatal to 
this one (the I. W. W.). Several 
months prior to the second conven- 
tion the Alliance, under the direction 
of the adroit chief of the Socialist 
Labor Party, Daniel De Leon, laid 
plans to capture the administration of 
the I. W. W.; and, thanks to a ma- 
nipulation, easy on the part of its 
delegates, it (the Alliance) succeeded 
in getting the majority of the conven- 
tion on its side. It (the Alliance) 
completely changed the constitution 
of the organization, abolished the of- 
fice of general president and chose a 
new executive committee from among 
its friends and adherents. But the tri- 
umph of the Alliance was of short 
duration. According to a provision in 
the I. W. W. constitution, the acts of 
a convention arc not valid until rati- 
fied by a referendum of the member- 
ship. The leaders of the Alliance, 
fearing to be turned down by that 
referendum, refused to submit the 
acts of the convention to a vote of 
the membership, and the old officials 
immediately declared null and illegal 
the acts of the convention. The split 
was now complete in the ranks of the 

1. W. W. The two factions support- 
ed two rival sets of officials, and the 
conflict was taken to the courts, 
which pronounced in favor of the le- 
gality of the old administration. The 
overwhelming majority of members 
support the original organization, di 
rccted by Mr. Sherman, as president, 
while the number of adherents to the 
I)c Leon taction is said not to exceed 
2,000 members. 

"The advent (aort) of the I. W W. 
has not realized then, in its entirctv, 
the vivid hopes of its partizans, at 
least not up to the date when his re- 
port was written. The years to come 
will show whether the organization, 
freed from the incubus (main-wise) 
of the Socialist Trade and Labor Al- 
liance, will make more satisfactory 
progress in the future; or whether, in- 
deed, Industrial Unionism is destined 
to play a serious role in the American 
Labor Movement, due to the influ 
ence of the new organization upon 
that movement. 

"The Socialist Party, at its last 
convention, held in 1906, declined to 
allow itself to be drawn into trade 
union disputes, but declared its sol« 
sarity with all bona fide economic or 
Bfuizations and with all the struggle- 
mi labor; and the party, as such, ha; 
not deviated from its attitude in thit 
matter of the I. W. W." 

Comment on this last statement of 
Hillquit would be altogether super- 
fluous in view of what has actually 
transpired from the organization of 
the I. W. W. to the present time 
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" M Finnish... 3.00 
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I W. W. CONSTITUTION 
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fPREAESBLE OF THeTw. W.l 



The working class and the employing class have noth- 
ing in common. There can be no peace so long at hunger 
and want are found among millions of working people and 
the few, who make up the employing daaa, have all the 
good thinga of life. 

Between these two claasea a struggle must go on until 
all the toilers come together on the political, aa well as 
on the industrial field, and take and hold that which they 
produce by their labor through an economic organisation of 
the working daaa, without affiliation with any political 
party. 

The rapid gathering of wealth and the centering of the 
management of industries into fewer and fewer handa 
make the trades union unable to cope with the ever-grow- 
ing power of the employing class, because the trade uniona 
foster a state of thinga which allows one set of workers 
to be pitted against another set of workers in the aame 
industry, thereby helping to defeat one another in wage 
wars. The trade uniona aid the employing class to mia- 
lead the workers into the belief that the working daaa 
have interests in common with their employers. 

These sad conditions can be changed and the interests 
of the working daaa upheld only by an organization formed 
in such a way that all its members in any one industry, 
or in all industries, if necessary, cease work whenever a 
strike or lockout is on in any department thereof, thua mak- 
ing injury to one an injury to all. 

Therefore, without endorsing or desiring endorsement of 
any political party, we unite under the following consti- 
tution. 

(Copy of Constitution Sent en Application.] 
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Constitutions, in English, per 100.. S5 00 
Constitutions, in other languages, 

per 100 7 00 

Local Letterheads, per 100 60 

Envelopes, per 100 50 

Withdrawal Cards, per for 10 10 

Application blanks, per 100 SO 

Arrearages notices, per 100. • • 60 

Warrant Book, each 80 

Receipt Book, each 90 

Ledger, 100 pages 1 26 

Ledger, 200 pages 2 00 

Ledger, 800 pages 800 

Ledger, 400 pages 3 50 

Ledger, 500 pages 5 00 

Day Dock, 100 pages 1 00 

Treasurer's Cash Book TS 

Minute Book 80 

Rubber SUmps and Pad 50 

Seal for the Union 1 00 

Buttons, cheap grade, each 10 

Buttons, better grade 86 



LET THE LIGHT IN 

fOU WILL NEVER LEARN any I 
thing about the INDUS- ' 
TRIAL WORKERS OF 
THE WORLD by absorbing 
the dope its enemies hand to - 
you; a good antidote for their < 
| lies is the truth. Get the ' 
| TRUTH by reading what the 

j I. W. W. SAYS FOR ITSELF. 

Here is a good combination for 

==$1.00— 

"Handbook of Indootrlal UnlonUai" 

CoaetNotloa of the I. W. W 

Report of Second Convention . . . . a 

" Third Convention 50c J 

Year's Subscription to BULLETIN. 50c X 
Assortment ol Leaflets (c I 

91.50 ♦ 

ALL FOR. OWE DOLLAR. % 
212 Bush Temple, Chicago ! 



Order for Subscription Cards 

190.... 

Wm. E. Trautmann, G. S. T. 

Industrial Workers of the World: 
I am interested in extending the 
circulation of Ths Indsstrtsl UsJes BiHitlo 

and wish you would send me 

Subscription Cards as follows: 
Cards for One Year 

Cards for Six Months 

I agree to sell the cards at 50 cents 
and 25 cents each, and forward to you 
all money received at least once a 
month. 

Name 

Street No 

Postoffice 

State 



Member of Local.. 



. W. W. 



A Lamm/mmtlt /AtM W*>**W Oa» 

The wwklac CJaoo the only Mm Fcrno- 
daHon on aadHhy **k**Vn* I reload 

OaV*:-IU KartfctM M. Hew York CM* 



Industrial Union 

HANDBOOK 



Gives an outline of the 
Structure of Industrial 
Unionism and Analy- 
sis of the Preamble. 
Very useful in arriv- 
ing at an understand- 
ing of tr-w form of 
organisation of the 

Industrial Workers tf the World 

Price, postpaid, lOcts. 
Special rates on large orders. 



To know what Industrial 
Unionism is yon must read 
what is said about it by its 
friends and what it sajs for 
itself; only in that 'way can 
its present aims and ultimate 
purposes be understood. The 
following are recommended 
to workingmen who desire to 
learn what Industrial Union- 



5e 

CowtltotlMif tfcil.W.W., 5e 
Rtptrt if Secretin TritliiM, 5e 
"Wntrlil Uiloilsi," {LTRS 5c 
"BiriliC QontlM tf Traits 

BytvBoteaa, SC 

W.W.PreiiMf," 

SyDiSeUoa . 5C 
Seat to any eddreee. art p a i d, for 25 C 



WM. E. TRAUTMANN 

212 BUSH TEMPLE 
CHICAGO - - ILLINOIS 




Industrial Workers of ths World 

GENERAL EXECUTIVE NAM 

F.W. Heslewood, Greenwood. B.C. 

T.J.Cole Blue Island, III. 

Rudolph Kat i Paterson, N. J. 

B. H. Williams Eureka, Cal. 

Wm. Yates.. .New Bedford, Mass. 

E. Triotminn, Ges. Sse f-Trsts. 
ViMMt SL John, Ass't SM.a6ts.0ff. 
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Industrial Union 
HANDBOOK 

ITALIAN OP) POLISH lOITtOfJS 

15.00 ft kNMpr*M 
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212 task Tsass, Cmcsbi 



